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The highest compact we can 
make with our fellow is,—Let 
there be truth between us two 
forevermore It is sublime 
to feel and say of another, I 
need never meet, or speak, or 
write to him; we need not re- 
inforce ourselves, or send 
tokens of remembrance; I 
rely on him as on myself; if 
he did thus or thus, I know it 
was right. 

—Emerson 
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Craftsman Comment 
Masonic Charity 


It is a question whether as Masons we are not sometimes prone to 
get into the slough of self-satisfaction, to feel that we are among a specially 
selected class on whom responsibility in every-day matters does not rest. 

We all can point to some shining Masonic leader who has a row of 
medals and jewels half a yard long, who can, and does on every possible 
occasion, rend the air with soul-stirring words about the great purposes 
of the organization, its wonderful history and past accomplishments, and 
yet who, when approached with humility and apprehension by some poor 
devil—just as good a Mason as he, but in unfortunate cireumstances—with 
a request for assistance, will smoothly shift the personal responsibility to 
some vague “committee who have charge of such matters” and with whose 
procrastinating performances and cold-blooded charitableness some of us 
are all too familiar, so that a discouraged and disheartened brother won- 
ders just what Masonry means, and the iron of bitterness enters his soul 
and faith is lost. 

We believe there is too much of this—that Masonry as it is meant 
to be, should be carried into our daily lives, that it is not a cloak to put 
on or take off as convenience dictates; that there is a responsibility and a 
very real one resting upon each and every one of us, and we lack in Masonic 
duty and are untrue to our vows if we neglect it. 

Individual cases could be cited to show that members are sometimes 
extremely lax in their Masonic duty, that some so-called charity com- 
mittees ‘are wrongly named, that the poor and unfortunate Mason 
does not always get the treatment he is entitled to and should reasonably 
expect to receive, and by the same token we might point to individual acts 
of charity and kindness on the part of worthy brethren towards those 
less fortunate, which would make the “leading Mason” blush for shame; 
and it is to urge that we apply ourselves to a closer examination of our- 
selves and our conduct in this respect and to analyze our acts and motives 
that we write these lines. 

Those of us who are fortunate must not forget the unfortunate; be- 
cause it involves effort and labor on our part does not necessarily relieve 
us of our full duty to those less fortunate, for “by their deeds shall ye 
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know them,” and in the records of the Grand Artificer of the Universe, as 
well as in the inward consciousness of the individual, these things are 
recorded to our credit or shame. 

Therefore, see to it, brethen, that we are not blinded by self or the 
thought that as Masons we are particularly immune from the need of prac- 
tising that greatest of all virtues—Charity. 


The Political Situation 


While decrying active participation on the part of the Masonic 
fraternity as such in matters political, we do believe the situation at present 
existing in the capital call for a decided stand on the part of every indi- 
vidual Mason who has the best interest of the country at heart. 

_ Unfortunately we have candidates thrust on us in a way not entirely 
satisfactory, and to succeed in electing to office the men best fitted will 
require a readjustment of our political machinery. 

_ As the matter stands we are offered opportunity to vote for the prin- 
cipal office in the gift of the American people, the choice of two men— 
Harding and Cox—representing the two great political parties which have 
any chance of success. 

We cannot find anything to enthuse over in the past performances 
of either of these two men—who, whatever their merits, have not been 
outstandingly brilliant or anything but “regular” party men in the past 
and have not as yet made their mark in the administration of public office. 

_ The past eight years, however, has demonstrated that a change of 
policy is absolutely needed if the country is to be brought back anywhere 
near to the normal conditions existing prior to the great War, and if Re- 
publican leaders have been sufficiently chastened by their experiences 
during the period through which we have passed, and can and will trans- 
late into action the wishes of the better thinking and conservative ele- 
ments of the nation, we believe they have the brains and ability to do it. 

Hope lies, also, in some measure, in the election of Calvin Coolidge 
of this state as vice-president, and Mr. Harding’s promise that he shall 
be more than a figurehead in the administration of affairs at Washington. 
The office of President has outgrown the capacity of any one man and 
in the person of the Governor of Massachusetts, and we hope the next vice- 
president of, the United States, we believe are combined many of the sane 
characteristics of commonsense so worthily represented in the martyred 
President, Lincoln. : 

; Vote for men with their feet on the ground and their vision clear, not 
for theorists and experimenters. The rule of reason is simple if adhered 
to. Fundamentals in democracy are really few and have been clearly set 
forth, Make sure the man you vote for is pledged to perform the task of 
bringing the country back to a condition of peace and harmony. Bury the 
blatant politician who is in it for what he can get, in an avalanche of votes 
so deep that he will not dare to raise his head or voice or risk another 
experience with outraged public opinion, and do all in your power to re- 
deem our land from the misguided men whose sworn duty it has been to 


administer justice for all, but whose a in th t indi 
Se tall e acts in the past indicate complete 


- Remember that you are the state and it is your bounden duty to per- 
form its functions to the best of your ability. Your acts react and you 
personally will benefit or suffer by your selections at the polls. : 
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Masonic Study And Research 


By SILAS H. SHEPHERD, HENRY A. CROSBY, GEORGE C. NUESSE, 
Grand Lodge Committee 


The Guilds and Freemasonry 


“We work in Speculative Masonry only, but our ancient 
brethren wrought in both Operative and Speculative.” 

“The foundation of a speculative science upon an operative 
art, and the symbolic use and explanation of the terms of that 
art, for the purpose of religious or moral teaching, constitute 
another landmark of the Order.” 

“Tools and implements of architecture, and symbolic em- 
blems most expressive, are selected by the fraternity to im- 
print on the mind wise and serious truths; and thus, through 
a succession of ages, are transmitted, unimpaired, the excel- 
lent tenets of our institution.” 

“And because he was of the same craft, he abode with 
them, and wrought; for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers.” 


Freemasonry is a progressive moral science in which geometrical 
figures and the tools and implements of architecture are used to teach 
moral and spiritual Truth and build a Temple of Character. 

Believing that man is continually improving and that the improvement 
is mental, moral and spiritual, it is reasonable to expect that Freemasonry 
will be progressive, and that the Freemason of the twentieth century will 
have a conception of morality which will make the symbolism of the craft 
more effective in the fulfillment of his duty to God, his country, his neigh- 
bor and himself. 

Although assuming that this progressive element has developed with- 
in the individual, and made the duties of man stand out with greater promi- 
nence, there is evidence warranting the belief that the symbolism of Free- 
masonry taught those same duties, as they were then comprehended, 
many centuries ago. The use of geometrical and architectural symbolism 
by men of past ages referred to as “our ancient brethren,” has little con- 
nection with the institutional characteristics of the present organization, 
but does have direct bearing upon the philosophical features, which must 
ever be its attraction to thinking men. Verities of morality and religion 
were symbolically represented by builders at a very remote time; in fact 
so remote that when first recorded they represented a custom already es- 
tablished. 

Whatever theory in regard to the origin of present Grand Lodge Free- 
masonry is favored, we never fail to find interest in the symbolism of past 
ages nor cease striving to determine why geometry and architecture have 
always been so intimately associated with moral and spiritual symbolism. 

The spiritual nature of man requires a material representation. This 
developed into a form of worship which was to a great extent an outward 
action to satisfy a conscious longing of the soul. Not long after man had 
formed a mental conception of Deity, which was probably a personification 
of those attributes of supreme wisdom, power and goodness which he held, 
he became a builder of Temples, and with this occupation there has always 
been associated architectural and geometrical symbolism. 

As the student of Freemasonry journeys into the past in search of 
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the causes which have produced the present wonderful Masonic Edifice, 
he will find himself in the company of students of religion, philosophy, 
science, art and sociology and will join forces with and pursue the quest 
with them. He will follow the trails blazed by the historians of the chival- 
ric period, and by the men who have devoted their splendid talents to the 
study of mysticism and hermetic philosophy, the mystery and miracle plays 
and, indeed, the drama from its beginning, with the student of philosophy 
he will happily review the whole development of human thought until no 
longer he dares to attempt to define its limits, hoping only to mark the 
rough outlines of the known and unknown. 

The pre-eminence which cathedral building attained in Europe from 
about 1100 to 1500 A. D. is one of the most pertinent facts of history. 
During the Crusades and for a period which lasted until the Reformation 
there was a highly developed religious zeal which found its expression in 
a onan of cathedrals which are the wonder and admiration of man- 

_ “Some have ascribed the principal ecclesiastic structures to the frater- 
nity of Freemasons—depositaries of a concealed and traditionary science. 
There is probably some ground for this opinion; and the earlier archives 
of that mysterious association if they existed, might illustrate the progress 
of Gothic architecture, and perhaps reveal its origin.” 

It was during this same period that the Medieaval Craft Guilds flour- 
ished, and it must always be a source of delight to the Masonic student 
to follow this interesting phase of industrial, political and moral, if not 
spiritual, development. 

The Guild, or Gild, as it was originally written, was a middle age ex- 
Beseinen of an inherent tendency in mankind to co-operate in a more volun- 
The cae than the relationship which the family and state require. 
oe alities which compare with the Gilds of the middle ages were never 

St om as having existed in any locality where there was not an urban 
ae ation and where commerce and industry did not flourish. Herbert 

pencer states that the family first promoted the trade—later the Gild. 
ei ee Brittanica defines Mediaeval Gilds as “voluntary asso- 
ae Ree for the mutual aid and protection of their members,” and 
oa -*. “a Among the gildsmen there was a strong spirit of fraternal 
melee i ion or Christian brotherhood, with a mixture of worldly and 

ae een es support of the body and the salvation of the soul.” 
gila ripe a difference of opinion as to the derivation of the word guild, 
a Ake qd, = it was sometimes written. _Some authorities believe it 
a i oe e Saxon gildan, to pay or contribute, while others assign its 
‘ ce 4 d : Danish word gilde, which was the name of a religious feast. 
mes fae ack as information is obtainable in regard to the customs of 
i "4 w . find that the members contributed to a common fund and 
—. a banquets to worship and feast together. These meetings 
al : ita part of Guild life ; and the social features which were so 
= Pen re Eeniating a spirit of brotherhood among the earliest Frith 
i : ace Guilds of England were largely instrumental in evolving the 
ee ae Merchant and Craft Guilds. 

In ancient times there were associations with features which th 
aac of aN middle ages resembled to some extent, one, the Eeangl 
f Greece, flourished at Athens, Rhodes, Piraeus, and other important 
— ees secon and third centuries B. C. 

n a description of social and economic conditions of this period y 
appears the statement that “There were unions of beotiastinane of Meee 
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allowed to combine by the consent of the magistrates of Athens, with their 
help, good will and indulgence toward those that were called, sometimes 
the eranos, sometimes the thiasos, and by others, the commune or union 
of the brotherhood, and the union of the thiasotes,” and “Some of the 
communistic societies are thought to be for pleasure and enjoyment, among 
which are the thiasotes and eranists. Some are combined for the purpose 
of performing sacrifice to the gods.” 

In the fraternity of the early priesthood of ancient Egypt; the Dio- 
nysian Architects, who are said to have had a monopoly of the building of 
temples in Asia Minor for several centuries; the Agapae, or love feasts of 
the early Christians; The Collegia of Rome, which many writers not only 
claim to be the source of the cathedral builders, but also of Freemasonry ; 
and in the predecessor of the Banker’s Gild of Ningpo (China), which “re- 
fers the origin of its craft to the nine Bureaux of the Treasury of the 
Chow dynasty, B. C. 1122-255” are found features which were contained 
in the Guilds of the middle ages. From those sources it seems probable 
the Gilds derived more of their main characteristics than from the Scan- 
dinavian and German religious feasts, which Brentano, in his “Introduc- 
tion” to Toulmin Smith’s “English Gilds,” advocated as the source from 
which they were derived. 

The Scandinavian and Germanic religious feast originated in Norse 
mythology. In that system, the greatest of all the gods is Odin, corre- 
sponding to the Teutonic Woden, or old German Wuotan, and filling many 
of the functions attributed to the Zeus and Jupiter of the Greeks and 
Romans. In Odin’s mansion there was a hall called Vallhalla in which 
mighty warriors who had fallen in battle carried out a program of the 
then considered highly creditable occupation of fighting each other, after 
which they refreshed themselves with food and drink. 

There is little evidence pointing to any direct descent of the Guilds 
from previous sodalities, and the more logical theory is that they were a 
part of the general evolution of civilization or society. 

Gilds are first mentioned, as such, in the Carolingian capitularies of 
779-789, when Charlemagne was laying the foundation for the feudal sys- 
tem. Believing that the Gilds interfered with his authority, he instituted 
laws with such severe penalties as nose-slitting, scourging and banishment 
to suppress them. It may be noted and credit should be given to this 
celebrated ruler for encouraging the use of stone and tile as building 
material, as few structures in the territory which is now France, Belgium 
and Germany had been constructed of other material than mud and wood. 

The feudal system, in its workings, was never congenial to the guild 
spirit, and in the influences wielded by the Anglo-Saxon Gilds can be seen 
one of the causes which finally made centralization and constitutional gov- 
ernment supersede it. 

“We need not then consider it improbable, if in the dark centuries 
when the Roman empire was dying out, and its glorious temples falling 
into ruin; when the arts and sciences were falling into disuse or being 
enslaved; and when no place was safe from persecution and warfare, the 
guild of Architects should fly for safety to almost the only free spot in Italy ; 
and here, although they could no longer practice their craft, they pre- 
served the lengendary knowledge and precepts which, as history implies, 
came down to them through Virtuvius from older sources, some say from 
Solomon’s builders themselves.” 

There is no evidence that the Continental sodalities, such as these 
Comacine Masters, the Stonemasons of Germany, the Compagnonage of 
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France, the Guilds of Florence, and other so-called guilds, reached the 
high state of development and became the prominent part of the body 
politic, that the Anglo-Saxon Guilds achieved. On the Continent the Gilds 
were looked upon with disfavor by both church and state, while in Eng- 
land they eventually became a part of the corporation of all the towns. 

Frith or Peace Gilds are the first mentioned in England. They were 
voluntary associations formed during Saxon times to aid the members in 
securing protection and justice, and in rendering assistance in_ poverty 
and sickness. Only fragmentary information concerning these Gilds has 
survived, although they formed the basis from which the later Religious, 
Merchant and Craft Guilds were developed. 

The laws of Ina, a Saxon king (689-728 A. D.), refer to the “gegilden 
who help each other pay the wergeld,” but it is uncertain whether they 
were members of guild fraternities as that term is now understood. They 
are more clearly referred to in the ninth century, and in the eleventh cen- 
tury ordinances of the religious gilds of Cambridge, Abbotsbury and Exeter 
furnish the oldest of these documents extant in Europe. 

_ , ‘In the Saxon period we find voluntary associations, sometimes re- 
ligious, sometimes secular; in some cases for mutual defense against in- 
jury, in others for mutual relief in poverty. These were called guilds, 
rom the Saxon verb, gildan, to pay or contribute, and exhibited the 
natural, if not the legal, character of corporations. At the time of the 
a as has been mentioned above, such voluntary incorporations of 
1e bur gesses possessed in some towns either landed property of their own 
or rights of superiority over that of others. An internal elective govern- 
cei seems to have been required for the administration of a common 
eee an and of other business incident to their, association. They became 
ater Ee and more peculiarly commercial after that era, as well 
acre e increase of trade as through imitation of similar fraternities 
ie msec in “ae towns of France. The spirit of monopoly gave strength 
a Pi ins itutions, each class of traders forming itself into a body, in 
ree ee pose man, Thus were established the companies in 
aoa eae ou ns, that of the Weavers in London being perhaps the earliest, 
the sid were successively consolidated and sanctioned by charters from 


en view of the earlier guilds and the influence they exerted 
Ss a eck he them as “fraternities by voluntary compact, 
rebar i xi h - her in poverty, or to protect each other from injury. Two 
preci ana eristics belonged to them: the common banquet and the 
pai a Se. eee had also in many instances a religious, sometimes a 
- ee ier to knit more firmly the bond of fidelity. They became, 
chin a oe es to governments, as several capitularies of Charlemagne 
- stad ey spoke both to the heart and to the reason in a voice which 
ae a Rage silence. They readily became connected with the 
so ad oy with the training of apprentices, with the traditional 
ie — a } a ne them in all Teutonic and Scandinavian countries; 
geen a ah y mentioned in our Anglo-Saxon documents, and are 
founded rh mat corporations which the Norman kings recognized or 
ae 4 gui d was, of course, in its primary character a personal 
eo et on it was in the state, but not the state; it belonged to the city 
it sao bes ae all the citizens; and its purposes were the good of the 
ite ee P ut when their good was inseparable from that of their 
sou try, heir walls and churches, the principle of voluntary associa- 

on was readily extended; and from the private guild, possessing already 
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the vital spirit of faithfulness and brotherly love, sprung the sworn com- 
munity, the body of citizens, bound by a voluntary but perpetual obligation 
to guard each other’s rights against the thefts of the weak or the tyranny 
of the powerful.” 

Probably the earliest Guilds, as well as the more fully developed mer- 
chant and craft Guilds of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth centuries, con- 
tained much of a religious nature, but there is historical evidence of Guilds 
in England, from those at Abbotsbury and Exeter in the first half of the 
Eleventh century down to the Reformation, which was distinctly religious. 

It appears to have been the object of the religious Guilds to furnish 
lights for the church, to provide prayers for the repose of the souls of the 
dead and attendance at funerals, to make provision for the production of 
religious dramas, attendance and participation in processions given on 
festival days of the church, and the attendance at periodical banquets and 
meetings in the Guild hall. Fines were imposed for failure to attend cer- 
tain church services, neglect of duty and various phases of misconduct. 

The religious dramas, popularly divided into two classes, Miracle and 
Mystery plays, were more technically separated into three classes by the 
addition of Moral plays. The Miracle plays represented legends of the 
Saints of the Church, and often included dramatic representation of the 
historical events of the Old Testament. The earliest recorded is “The Life 
of St. Catherine,” written in 1100 by Geoffrey, the Abbot of St. Albans. 
The Mystery play usually dealt with portions of the New Testament con- 
cerning the Birth, Death, and Resurrection of Christ. The Moralites, or 
Moral plays, taught, or pretended to teach, truth by allegory and in these 
the characters represent the virtues and vices. The Moral play of “Every- 
man,” probably written between 1460 and 1490, is available, and wil! give 
an adequate comprehension of that class at its best. 

“Tt was in 1311 that, at the Council of Vienna, the Roman Catholic 
Church resolved upon the regular keeping of Corpus Christi Day, and after 
that the Miracle plays were seen regularly on that day outside the churches, 
and on the village greens, performed by artisans who were members of 
Guilds, as being the most intelligent class of workmen. The performance 
of “The Harrowing of Hell,” in English, was against the traditions of the 
Church, and was not approved by it, but in 1350 a monk of Chester, named 
Ranulph Higden, made no less than three journeys to Rome to obtain leave 
for the plays to be spoken in English, and he was ultimately successful 
in obtaining the permission of the Pope for this purpose. 

“After this concession, the Miracle plays gradually adopted a some- 
what changed tone, and introduced comic interludes, in one of which there 
was a wrestling match between a master and his servant, while in another 
was a comic scene between Noah and his wife.” 

The Religious and Moral drama wielded great influence on the litera- 
ture and thought of the day and it is interesting to note how the Church, 
which had suppressed the degenerate drama of the early Christian era, 
fostered and made use of the Religious drama. 

Prior to the year 950, the English did not use surnames, but after 
that they gradually came into common use, and the characters which the 
performers impersonated in the plays were often used—as Pope, Bishop 
and King. Another source was the name of the Guild which the members 
adopted—as Weaver, Carpenter, Fuller and Goldsmith. 

The following Statute of the Guild of St. Clement (Cambridge, 1431) 
is typical of the spirit of the Religious Guilds: 

“In worship and reverence of the blessed Trinity, Father, Son and 
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Holy Ghost, and of the glorious Pope and Martyr, St. Clement, and the 
angels in heaven, it is ordained that these Statutes of the Guild of St. 
Clement, Cambridge, is hereby approved this year of our Lord 143). 

“First, we ordain to have one general and principal day each year on 
the Sunday after Low Sunday. All the Brothers and Sisters of the Guild 
must attend evensong on the Saturday preceding and Mass on the Sunday. 

“Any Brother or Sister who fails to attend evensong must pay a pound 
of wax to maintain the lights, and any who fail to attend Mass in their 
best clothes must pay a pound of wax.” 

Another illustration of the Guild spirit may be seen in the following 
fbi a of the returns made to the king by the Guild of Garlekhith, Lon- 

on. 

“The guild was begun in 1375 to nourish good fellowship. 

All brethren must be of good repute. 

Each shall pay 6 shillings 8 pence on entry. 

There shall be Wardens, who shall gather the payments and yield an 
account thereof yearly. 

A livery shall be worn. 

The brethren and sisteren shall hold a yearly feast. 

There shall be four meetings a year at which the welfare of the Guild 
shall be considered. 

Ill-behaved brethren shall be put out of the Guild. 

All the members of the Guild shall attend the funeral of deceased 
members. 

Quarrels shall be adjusted by the Wardens. 

Newcomers shall swear to keep the ordinances of the Guild.” 

Through the influence wielded by Christian philosophy the Guilds be- 
came impregnated with the idea of a brotherhood of man, and developed 
an almost inconceivably religious spirit which lacked the perspective of 
ancient thought acquired by later centuries, but which found expression 
in literature, drama, military and chivalric orders, music, art and particu- 
larly architecture. 

Guilds were a natural manifestation of a spirit of co-operation, which, 
added to the religious zeal of the Middle Ages, produced that most unique 
Religious Guild. 

Merchant Guilds are not mentioned in English history until after the 
Norman, Conquest. They have borrowed the idea of organization from 
the earlier sth and Religious Guilds, and later incorporated an element 
of the Hanseatic League, which was founded at Hamburg in 1239, to pro- 
he merchants against the pirates who at that time infested the River 

These Guilds became very powerful in England in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and had a monopoly of the trade wherever they were 
established. Not only did they control the trade in which they were en- 
gaged, but they soon became a powerful political factor. 

The first charter making perpetual corporations of boroughs was grant- 
ed to Hull, in 1439, after which date this form grew in popularity, although 
the grants in the old temporary form continued to be made for half a 
century later. It was very desirous for towns and boroughs to obtain these 
charters, as they gave a local self-government not otherwise to be enjoyed. 
In many English towns where these charters were desired the Merchant 
Guild was the only source from which the necessary funds could be ob- 
tained. 

These Merchant Guilds were the predecessors of the Corporations 
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which came into existence in the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461). They 
had their boards of management, whom they termed aldermen, and this 
title was afterwards used to denote the principal officers of towns. They 
also built Guildhalls, some of which are still used as the official seat of 
government of the city or town. 

The Merchants in mediaeval times were noted for their wealth, and 
although the nobility had larger holdings in land, the Merchants had ample 
money and provisions with which to furnish their king arms and supplies 
for war. This ability conveyed prestige for the Merchants. 

The most potent restraint on their power was the Craft Guilds, which 
became powerful labor organizations, although some of these later united 
with the Merchant Guilds and “became at length the germ of municipalities 
of Europe. 

“At the time of the Norman Conquest there were some eighty towns 
in England. As soon as the Norman rule was firmly established, it secured 
for the country an internal peace and order such as it had never before en- 
joyed; the temporary retrogression was more than made up for; and in 
town after town arose the Merchant Gild. 

“The Merchant Gild, or hanse, for the words are used synonymously, 
was a society formed primarily for the purpose of obtaining and maintain- 
ing the privilege of carrying on trade. 

“New, there certainly had existed before the Conquest both religious 
gilds and frith gilds—it is quite possible, therefore, that similar so- 
cieties for the purpose of trade may have formed equally early, but the 
first positive mention of Merchant Gilds is certainly not earlier than 1093. 
The rise of the Craft Gild is, roughly speaking, a century later, and in the 
thirteenth century they appear in all branches of manufacture and in every 
industry. 

“When the place of the young manufacturers of the twelfth century 
in the development of mediaeval society is thus considered, the discussion 
as to a possible Roman ‘origin’ of the gilds loses much of its interest. No 
doubt the artisans in the later Roman Empire had an organization some- 
what resembling the later gilds. Moreover it is possible that in one or 
two places in Gaul certain artisan corporations thay have had a continuous 
existence from the fifth to the twelfth century. It is possible that Roman 
regulations may have served as models for the organization of serville 
artisans on the lands of monasteries and great nobles from which, on the 
continent, some of the later craft gilds doubtless sprang, but when we see 
the growth of an artisan class, as distinguished from isolated artisans 
here and there, was impossible till the twelfth century because society had 
not yet reached the stage in which it was profitable or safe for a consider- 
ane number of men to confine themselves to any occupation except agri- 
culture. 

“The first craft gilds that come into notice are those of the weavers 
and fullers of woolen cloth. 

“Tt is estimated that at the Reformation there were about 34,000 dif- 
ferent gilds in England, and in the fourteenth century there was hardly 
an occupation or business which was without its guild. In every town and 
in many of the larger villages there were also guilds whose objects were 
purely religious or benevolent. 

“The Mediaeval Guilds of England, reflecting the spirit of the times, 
filled the functions now supplied by such associations as the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
trade unions, and to a large extent, the fraternal societies. 
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“The warm blood of the life of the time circulated in them. Their 
members sat together at the feast, stood by each other’s honor in the mart, 
lived in the same quarter, shared the same purchase, marched side by side 
in the pageant, acted together in the play, and fought together in the part 
of the city walls committed to their care. The esprit de corps was as 
strong among them as among the knights of higher rank. Honesty 
and fair dealing were dear to them, and they followed the bier of the 
departed and paid wax for the rest of his soul in peace. It is plain that 
to enter into the current of this ancient life is to become familiar with no 
small part of the true history of the people.” 

The Craft Guilds had several features distinguishing them from the 
trade unions of the present. The English Craft Guild up to the eighteenth 
century, was an association of all the men, both employes and employer, 
and they worked in harmony to produce the best workmanship possible. 
The opposing interests were the particular craft and the public—harmony 
pr evailed within the craft. The regulations adopted for their government 
poe severe and tended to insure the best results. If these Craft Guilds 

ad been independent of restraint the public would have been at their 
agen me = ie received a position in the Corporation or municipal- 
Premade ere was control by the Corporation, so that very few 
. With the exception of the use of narrow shaped bricks by the Romans 
ant ee 44 A. D., and for a short time under Alfred the Great (878- 
nant ere is no record that buildings in England, except churches and 
astles, were constructed of masonry until after the Norman Conquest. 
Se as veer 1666, in which occurred the Great London Fire, is probably 
Hinor ceca of the use of more substantial material than wood for or- 
a. tae oS ures, : For this reason the most important Guild numerically 
hen ph axpenters, which has recorded evidence of existence in 1333. 
— as ed the Guild of Carpenters of London,” but in 1477 a char- 
oe Ae ed to nt with the title of “The Master, Wardens and Com- 
aa a as ine Mistery of Freeman of the Carpentry of the City of Lon- 
pa ren a it became the “Carpenters Company.” The title of «ll the 
tape uilds ev entually changed to Company through usage, much as 
e a e ¢ Mayor changed to Lord Mayor. 
pen plage Guild and the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Guilds were 
a har as building-trades organizations of medieval times. 
oriieicy ne heer Churches and Castles were built of stone, and the 
cag rae ed in their construction were of a higher grade of skill 
sane mare other building trades. The conditions under which such 
ape ek = rt differed materially from other buildings and necessitated 
rae weer ey of the workmen than was required on the other struc- 
ee “a a athedral was to be erected, the workmen first built a 
ace 2 ae to furnish shelter and a place for meals. As Cathedral 
ie oe as ath eget important of the functions of the Masons’ Guild, 
eal aN al ea the association of Cathedral-building workmen 
of the sedtuary pe a more moral and religious significance than that 
Very little definite information has been preserved regardi 
beh ree ( as preserved regarding the early 
hostage wales but there is a probability that they learned and R rrcauean 
: 0 he trade secrets of the earlier Italian Masons, who are known 
0 have had a sodality, if not a Guild, called the “Comacine Masters,” 
oni The Old Charges are the best evidence of the spirit of the Masons’ 
ruild, and copies of these ranging from 1390 to the Grand Lodge Era 


also 
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(1717) substantially evidence the combining of an operative art with a 
more or less speculative element. 

There has been a great desire on the part of Masonic writers to trace 
an historical continuity of the Masons’ Guild into the Speculative Free- 
masonry of today. “The Company, Society, and Fellowship of Free- 
masons. Rough Masons, Wallers, Slaters, Paviors, Plasterers, and Brick- 
layers,” was the title in a charter to an operative Lodge of Durham, in 
1638, which continued to exist contemporaneously with a speculative Lodge 
formed in Durham in 1738, and from the records of each it appears that 
the membership of the two was identical. 

Alnwick had a so-called Operative Lodge which was established Sep- 
tember 29, 1701, and which is one of the strongest links in the chain sup- 
porting the “transition” theory. While there is nothing to prove that Aln- 
wick Lodge was more than an operative body prior to the Grand Lodge 
Era, there is record of visits to it by members of Canongate Kilwinning 
Lodge in 1755 and 1756, and the purchase of a sword and pair of com- 
passes by it, suggests the speculative, rather than operative element. 

Elias Ashmole’s statement in his diary that he was made a Freemason 
in 1646, records one of the most important historical events tending to 
show the extent of the speculative element, for it is hard to believe that 
Ashmole, who was an antiquarian and scholar, would be associated with 
a purely operative guild. , 

If credence is to be given to the testimony of the early Speculative 
Freemasons of the Grand Lodge of England, it is difficult to account for 
their unqualified statements that the Landmarks were not to be changed, 
and then to conceive of their making such a vital change as would be im- 
plied by the transition from an operative art to a speculative science 

A feature which indicates the difference between the Masons and 
other crafts is the universal use of marks to identify their work. Masons’ 
marks are fcund on stones in the earliest buildings. 

One of the most important links in the chain connecting Guilds with 
Freemasonry is the Masons’ Company of London. 

“The history of this Company will, I think, conclusively prove that 
the traditions and moral teachings of the old Fellowship, which undoubt- 
edly existed in Britain in the 12th and 13th centuries, were preserved by 
the Masons’ Company of London, after the downfall of the Church, in 1530, 
until the middle of the 17th century—at which period non-operative Ma- 
sons’ and others carried on the old Society with considerable energy, their 
participation culminating, in 1717, in the establishment of a Grand Lodge, 
and the subsequent rapid formation of Lodges in all parts of the country.” 

“T will not venture to assert that the Masons’ Company of London was 
the only channel by which the old constitutions of the middle ages reached 
the speculative Masons of 1700. Yet, so far as London is concerned, it 
forms the ONLY DEMONSTRABLE SOURCE; and, as far as we know, 
it is only in connection with this Company that any mention is made of 
speculative Masonry as existing in London during the 17th century, or, 
in fact, of any scciety of citizens meeting together for the purpose of 
fostering symbolical Masonry.” 

The changes in the title of this Company are worthy of notice. In 
the grant of arms, obtained in 1472, it is described as “The Hole Crafte and 
Fellowship of Masons.” This name was retained until 1530, when it was 
changed to “The Company of Freemasons.” In 1653 the FREE was dropped, 
and “The Company of Masons’ has been the title ever since. 
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: It appears quite probable that there existed within this Company, an 
peers oe who were the ACCEPTED Masons while the others were “ad- 

d. 

“The Company of Masons of the city of London, in its early days, 
practiced, and was acquainted with, all the traditions and moral teachings 
of the Fraternity, and that when the monastic guilds fell into chaos, the 
London Company of Masons preserved the ancient traditions of the Gild, 
and amongst its documents a copy of those MS. Traditions, with the ob- 
ject of keeping the old order of things alive; and thus assisted in handing 
down to the 17th century Society of Free and Accepted Masons, which 
revived the old order some time between 1680 and 1700; but here I leave 
it. The one thing certain is that, up to about 1700, the Company and the 
piety were hand in hand, but after that date the connection appears to 

nie ended, and there is nothing to show that speculative Masonry had a 
place in. the thoughts of the members of the Company.” 
— woe the limited information which has come down to us regarding 
ee Ae sa Guild and the reasonable assurance that there was much 
se sea ae enlighten us that the Masons of the era prior to 1717 deemed 
. ie per to be written, it is difficult to form an estimate of the part the 
ui a in the formation of the Freemasonry of our era.” 
ns Re er cy cc declined after cathedral building ceased is certain; 
ben Sica bp patel tad which teaches morality by “types, emblems 
Hak inte gures,” languished or was simply more secretive during 

Those a ey ond historical research and must be left to conjecture. 
fey fee piles, cae the full significance and importance of teaching 
i as Be ee method will appreciate the causes which may have 
ide dith th e speculative philosopher of the Middle Ages to work side by 
piteble 1e oper ative Masons, and later to shelter themselves in the hos- 

quarters of the Masons’ Company. To all it is apparent that the 


Guilds furnished much of th i r 5 
adopted by the speculative al ial en aE Oe 


Some Conclusions 


ait Fe cee ot scholarly craftsmen may assist this sketch of “Guilds 
ag eget ns a ie ee a desire for more information than is given 
alee the ated <, a. almost every Masonic historian has acknowl- 
We Hoeiee Ge e of 1e subject and the difficulty of determining the 
ie ip of Freemasonry to the Guild. 
‘ch poe in his Introduction to “The Old Charges of Brit- 
pr eerrenesng | Bie Believing as we do that the present Association 
the Middle a 2 ae owth of the Building Corporations and Guilds of 
heer hts me = also aa lineal descendant and sole representative of 
aml Cees ieeapin eee alities, it appears to us that their ancient Laws 
These “Gia Cac cla yw or thy of preservation, study and reproduction. 
Aisfierueapoes, eetecche” of great interest, not only to Freemasons, but to 
me ac mins ys ‘ad they demonstrate the continuous and intimate 
feat ae ie te a De ween operative and speculative Masonry for the 
ee ars, and traditionally for a much longer period. An 
2 Jeous impression prevails that the speculative element was unknow 
pre the institution of the first Grand Lodge, A. D. 1717 pee 
‘ii ee Pgh his lecture on “What is Freemasonry,” says 
peculiar cult. In tenet ones it ye ee ‘il nel ees anid a 
ae eee S mrs spec S origin is tairly demonstre 31 
other, it is involved in mystery. Its physical development a a 
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with sufficient accuracy; its ethical evolution is a great puzzle. Let us 
attack the physical or corporate side first. When our Saxon ancestors 
settled in England, they brought with them their own common law. Every 
man was a freeman, and their chiefs were popularly elected, not hereditary. 
For civil purposes the land was divided into tithings, a district supposed 
to be enough for the support of ten families, and ten tithings made a 
hundred. Our maps still attest this. Each tithing had its own court, and 
was responsible to the rest of the nation for the conduct of its own mem- 
bers. Here we see the principle of association which is so ingrained in 
our race. Very shortly afterwards arose, besides these communities, 
others of a voluntary description called guilds.” After describing dif- 
ferent guilds and arriving at Trade Guilds, he continues, “Among these 
guilds were the Masons-guilds in all cities; the present Company of Masons 
in London is the survival of such a guild. If the Freemasons Lodges were 
the direct descendants of these guilds, my task would be done, but we are 
only indirectly connected with them, and more directly with a society or 
fraternity of Masons which existed side by side with them, and whose 
genesis is somewhat of a mystery. 

“Very early we find indications in history of a subdivision in the Ma- 
sons’ Craft. In 1376 a list was drawn up for the City of London Council. 
The Masons furnished four representatives, the Freemasons, two. The 
next year the two companies seem to have fused into one, and sent up six, 
and the London Company took the title of Freemasons. But in 1653 the 
London Company once more called itself Masons only, and shortly after- 
wards we know of the existence of a ‘Society of Freemasons of the City 
of London,’ quite distinct from them. But during all the middle ages we 
have evidence of the existence of bodies of Masons unconnected with the 
City Companies, and a distinction seems to be involved between Free- 
masons and Masons. In the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, as early as 1355, 
we have mention of the Master and Wardens of the Masons, and of their 
Lodge. At St. Alban’s we meet them under a Latin designation, in 1200 
and 1321. In one word it may be said that wherever there were cathedrals 
or churches being built, there we meet with Masons, usually styled Free- 
masons. The probability is, that the London Freemasons of 1376 
were church builders, using the gothic style, and that the or- 
dinary City Masons were simply house and wall builders, who required 
no great knowledge of the higher attributes of the art. Beyond this dis- 
tinction of skill, there seem to have been other differences. A Guild-Mason 
was resident in a municipality, and worked there in virtue of his guild and 
borough freedom. The freedom of the city was necessary; a York Mason 
would not be allowed to work in London, for instance, unless he joined the 
London Guild and took up the London freedom. Not so with the Freemason 
Lodges. The Freemason worked in a Lodge (the name is mentioned as 
early as 1200) and once admitted a member, he was welcome to work in 
any Lodge in the country. If no work was available, he was helped to the 
next Ledge. So that one Mason guild did not acknowledge the rights of 
another Mason guild; but one Lodge recognized every other, and the valid- 
ity of the membership once conferred. The Craft even then had about it 
some of the universality which is still its boast. 


“The word Lodge is never connected with the City Masons, only with 
the Freemasons. It was originally the common workshop erected near the 
church in progress, and the first work of the Freemasons was always to 
build the Lodge before they started on the church. It was also the place 
of common recreation and meals; it was always kept closed, and appren- 
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tices were sworn to preserve the secrets of the Lodge. The word ultimately 
acquired a more extended signification, till it came to mean not only the 
meeting place of the society, but the society itself. 

_“Hach Mason-guild framed its own laws, but they were not necessarily 
all identical. The Freemasons had but one code of laws for the whole 
country, and each Lodge possessed a copy. 

“The Freemasons, from the very first, evidently had secrets, a Masons- 
word, grips, etc., features totally lacking with the guild-Masons or any 
other trade. 

“All these facts go to prove that, though in exceptional cases, as in 
London, the two societies may have fused, yet they were two distinct 
bodies. Whether one originally sprang from the other or not, is difficult 
to say. It constitutes a puzzle, interesting not only to Freemasons, and to 
architects, but antiquaries of every kind.” 

Joseph Fort Newton shows how confusion arises in the theory that 
Freemasons are the sole custodians of the moral application of the tools 
and implements of architecture, when after quoting Addison on the mean- 
ing of the word speculative, he says: “By a Speculative Mason, then, is 
meant a man who, though not an actual architect, sought and obtained 
membership among Free-Masons. Such men, scholars and students, began 
to enter the Order as early as 1600, if not earlier. If by Operative Masons 
is meant one who attached no moral meaning to his tools, there were none 
ee in the olden time—all Masons, even those in the Guilds, using their 
rie s as moral emblems in a way quite unknown to builders of our day. 
‘Tis a pity that this light of poetry has faded from our toil, and with it 
the joy of work.” 


SEPHr 
The Ouija Board And Witchcraft 


iene ig teaedees that the days of superstition, witchcraft and 
3 n ring i i 
outta ani. e glimmering into the dead past until along comes the 
pene Since reading so much of this “wonderful” (?) invention and dis- 
Man y; Rial. i oes that it is a splendid key to the insane asylum. 
pene ople are losing what little sense and rationality they did possess 
a  hegllge ah SOUS ee, this piece of craze which is nothing more 
§ tha ort to reviv ‘ rod its 
eal epintiadcn. vive that old fad of the middle ages, superstition 
y “4 . . . . 
= ao do we not pay more attention to the serious things of life? Why 
pal eniicenn: of our frivolities and nonsense; get away from the useless 
Pee feel and instead of spending all the earning power of our in- 
orate selves in dress parades, moving-picture shows and gratifications 
a ee only food for perverted appetites? 
by Ge us Lele reasonable stipend to the upbuilding of our communities, 
be a gy Fe ane of Masonry, to the widow, the orphan, or some one 
bites ae ess. Let us not live to self alone. Let us reach out into the 
uplift er roe making great men and women, in the work that has an 
al : : ead of a work that wrecks the useful life here and damns the 
this if ae of the journey through this life. Let us make the best of 
s life. Let us try to banish all superstition and unbelief. Let us hold 
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up before the world that great Book, the Holy Bible, and persuade men to 
believe in it, to believe all of it. It will not do any one any harm to believe 
all of it. It is better to believe all the book containing God’s Word and 
reach a better land in the hereafter than to disbelieve or doubt it and 
spend eternity in a place of punishment that has no end. 

The Bible is the foundation of Masonry. Every true Mason believes 
ina Supreme being. He has adopted the Holy Bible as his guide from earth 
to glory, and it is his theme to proclaim it to those who would through 
ignorance ridicule it. 

This is not the day of superstition and witchcraft. We have out- 
stripped it in the progress of life and enlightenment. There is no time 
or place for any such misleading things. This ouija board is nothing but 
wood—it is only one of the wooden idols of centuries ago. It will tell one 
thing just as soon as another. What we need is more light, more common 
sense, thought and action. More brotherly love for one another. More 
room, shelter and clothes for the unfortunate widow and orphan. More 
real work done in harmony. More real men, big men, to do real things; 
indeed, to do big things. 

Let us not forget that the great work of humanitarians has just be- 
gun; that the work we have enlisted in is one of great magnitude; that 
it takes real men to perform this work, and that the better we are qualified 
to do this work, the better the work will be performed. 

Then, let us as Masons be about our work. Let us first examine our- 
selves, then judge others. This is the oldest society in the world. It has 
been a blessing to millions and will prove a boon to millions more. It is 
now and has always been made up of the best class in the land who make 
sacrifices that others may enjoy the blessings it brings. Every effort put 
forth produces a jewel, and every success brings a crown bedecked with 
diamonds. 

Then let us put superstition far below the level of our thoughts and 
actions, strive on and on that Masonry, that has brought so many 
blessings to those in distress, may never perish from the land, but that its 
radiant glow may ever be seen above the cloud of oppression, superstition 
and vain imagination—Masonic Home Journal. 


Knights Templar Statistics 


A net gain of 16,727 and a total membership of 282,982 is what the 
proceedings of all the Grand Commanderies and the commanderies under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Grand Encampment for 1919 show, 
according to a compilation made by Wm. F. Kuhn, correspondent for Mis- 
souri. This is a remarkable showing and exceeds the annual growth of 
the Grand Encampment in its entire history. But there is even a greater 
showing on the way for 1920. It must be remembered that the above fig- 
ures are based on the statistics published in the Proceedings of 1919 con- 
taining chiefly, the statistics of the constituent commanderies for 1918. 


From all indications the amount of work done in the commanderies for 1919 
will exceed that of 1918. 


It has been interesting to note the net percent gain in the 46 Grand 
Commanderies. The average percent gain is very high, and far above 
the average of all former years. Some of these records are phenomenal 


tg following tabulation will show. Only those above eight percent are 


Net gain Per Cent. 

AVAD AMA: 52.2.5 4-53 acslbanus med anm-ae ak 898 331; 
GEOR ETS as. 6 5 ass sncrgacianseetes Gee oswnn 1229 262; 
POA oe e5:5, o, aac e seonsysneraroenye nas 324 0.408 324 19 
LGKAS! 05:5 $44 2 Rivssaccusomeioioed ncaioorer nine 1106 14% 
WANTS sce: ss cv oansesteapisies..6-s4. 000s 558 14 
North Carolina ................... 318 13 
Wyoming ..........3.....0.0.0... 86 12 
MUGMOIS 5s: 5-5. 9'5 9:8 di) cnecanesavdie-e von nde s 2296 102 ;, 
NOW MOxIC6: 6.66 iss ncvaucgoctd oatevwe os 89 1014, 
Kentucky... ccscsnmonevandaarans 446 9 
Dist. of Columbia ................ 160 9 
Tennessee ....................... 201 9 
South Carolina ................... 177 9 
OREGON ieee kivenn siinvnrnnoanuacsane 196 9 
Montana ..................... 154 9 
Oklahoma ......................, 276 8 7-10 
South Dakota .................... 208 Bly 
Maryland .................010.... 239 814 

DQ). se insists an, 8 dog BF wear sprnewitvseass wht x 1753 8 


The Grand Commanderies contributin ges is gain: 
qe 2 an, 8 g the largest amount to this gain: 
Illinois, 2296; Ohio, 1753; Georgia, 1229; Texas, 1106; Alabama, 898. 


‘ The 12 largest Grand Commanderies remain the same as last vear, but 
their relative standing have been materially changed. Illinois wins back 
her place over Ohio for third place. Texas made a surprising stride, pass- 
Ing Towa, Missouri and California, going from eleventh to eighth place. 
Missouri noses ahead of California. Kansas is coming strong. 


The relative standing of the 12 largest commanderies is as follows: 
Pennsylvania 2.0.0.0... 00. cccccccuccceucucess 27,758 
New York 24,917 
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TIGRE Srecepqerrc oteeter oie sis we Goss Ge veers exec 23,231 
IOS censvancncrsapbacndee, Gs jess 4 esc fering fon sreanevensiananis ene 22,943 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island ............ 19,900 
IVE CORSA 3.2.5. «. otepanenaesnenntamanewesstetnaeesntacnc Romine 4 3hd> 8 10,641 
UY UD ITS avy siexsasteko vinnie nad nsaserearesvenseeosctanans cece aconeiaviisas, 9,152 
GRAS: 549542 SoS he Sera seer Ro an haere aa 4 8,730 
TOW ca. s) seep aicavarianaySbaveresvinancravennseamanaeraverinasanietsverensvers 8,538 
TVET SS OUT: aic5,.a Scns aarp arsalen stancpebauscsumecdeyeomenta®-wisiiaa's/e 9 8,243 
California, c2iceeccce coger agecadedesgs gannas 8,098 
FROMSAS! . 4 x srererspsconnnaraesraveeesaverscenevieyesuaielsoeavotansye: + 7,753 


During the past year the Grand Commandery of Nevada has been or- 
ganized with five commanderies. This leaves only the State of Delaware 
without a Grand Commandery. This state made an effort to organize more 
commanderies, but an adverse decision by Grand Master Smith stopped 
this effort, but as the Grand Encampment reversed this decision at its 
recent Triennial session, it is confidently expected that more commanderies 
will be organized in Delaware and in the near future all of the states will 
have a Grand Commandery. 


QSSI 


Masonic Citizenship 
By GEO. W. GERHARD, 32°, in “The New Age” 


At various times inquiry has been made as to the reasons why Ma- 
sonry requires such strong pledges of allegiance to the several countries 
and the governments thereof in which it holds forth, when, since its uni- 
versality throughout the world has been established, it supposedly owes 
its highest allegiance to humanity. 

Internationalism has never been especially successful in the promo- 
tion of ideals. It has proven itself a fallacy, and in only one particular 
might it be said to have operated successfully. That is in an organization 
which presumes to commercialize the favors of the Supreme Being, and as 
a consequence, demands and receives the primary allegiance of its dis- 
ciples; for which reason it has been a continual cause of strife, war and 
bloodshed, and will remain a source of friction among the peoples of the 
earth as long as it is permitted to exist. a 

Masonry, on the contrary, demands of its membership, first, a belief in 
the Supreme Being, and then unqualified allegiance to the government of 
the country under whose laws it is permitted to thrive. It aids and abets 
every peaceful and legal move that can be made by the people of its coun- 
try for progress in the welfare of the human race. By means of education 
it develops the individual to behold his environment with a broader vision, 
with a capacity to understand and appreciate a larger field in the every-day 
affairs of life, and thus to thoroughly inculeate in him the responsibility 
of his duties to his country, his neighbor and himself. Ps 

Peaceable, law-abiding and intelligent citizenship is exemplified by the 
individual who yields temporarily or permanently those personal preroga- 
tives, privileges or rights, the exercise of which would intrude upon the 
peace and happiness of his neighbor. Lawful society brings the greatest 
contentment to the greatest number; it is the one thing that establishes 
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the intelligent human being so far above the savage, who in his state of 
barbarity is not far removed from the beast of the field. Society must 
maintain its authority and complete mastery over the individuals in order 
to prevent a reversion to the bestial state; therefore, an authority which we 
in republics voluntarily vest in certain of our chosen individuals in whom 
we repose the control of the masses. So long as society can retain its 
properly constituted government, just so long will progress in the enlight- 
enment and increase of intelligence continue in the human race. The 
moment it fails, that moment peace has fled and bloodlust taken its place. 

We need go no further than carefully to follow the events of the 
present day as they are now recorded and compare these events, the pro- 
ceedings among law-abiding peoples, with those where law and order have 
been overthrown. a5 

The establishment of an individual nation, and requiring the loyalty 
of its citizenship as we do in Masonry, will bring to humanity the highest 
pinnacle of success to make the nation strong; to make all nations strong 
will benefit the constituent peoples, and while enjoying this benefit, why 
cannot nations be and act toward each other without hypocrisy and deceit, 
but with a friendly spirit and sincerity promote each other’s happiness 
and prosperity ? 

Imagine a family of seven adult brothers, each the father of a family 
of his own, who owes to the latter his first unqualified and absolute alle- 
giance. He is their protector and their supporter. He is responsible for 
the peace and contentment of the wife; for the health, happiness and 
proper education of the young; he must first perform his duty to them, 
et a friendly spirit and a feeling of good-will promoted among the seven 
heads of their respective families will make lighter the burden which each 


_ or ees areal be with nations; each nation the protector of its 
own people; responsible for their health, happiness and prosperity. So, 
also, each nation can help the others—assist them in bearing their bur- 
dens and freeing humanity from the last remaining patent of autocracy, 
as well as from the danger and exposure to lawless oe ; 

It is therefore fit and proper that Masonry, as are Be os eeponan! ot 
the principles of brotherly love, which means eras tose : ‘ yack 
means to aid and assist one another; and of tru ine i eee en- 
ment and intelligence, should and does insist a be ee oe ype a 
citizenship in those seeking admission to the Cr i , presen 
high standard may be maintained and continued. 
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Mintings From The Mine Of Masonry 


(A Lecture by W. HENRY LANNIN, Chaplain of Menotomy Royal Arch 
Chapter, Arlington, Mass.) 


In the Tower of London, in the midst of its many rooms, there is to 
be entered a room known as “The Jewel Chamber.” Therein our eyes have 
beheld priceless jewels of regal sovereignty and glory. Crowns, coronets, 
sceptres, all the regalia of state, are therein treasured. In those glinting 
symbols the history of old England is summed up. In like manner, within 
the Masonic lodge there are treasured up mankind’s priceless jewels, not 
of one nation, but of earth’s peoples. These jewels are the imperishable 
symbols of all which bespeaks universal wisdom, power, truth and good- 
ness. However, a mere gazing upon and being in lodge relationship with 
Masonic jewels and furniture cannot equip the mind with the wisdom of 
the ages. It will be my endeavor to touch a few keys of symbolic Masonry 
which tone hidden truths of universal wisdom. 

It was the illustrious “Bard of Avon” who declared, “There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” The 
query arises. What are the “more things’”—if, indeed, there are such—in 
Masonry which if known would tend to moral, as, also, mental, upliftment? 
Personally, I do not believe the man lives who possesses a full and abso- 
lute knowledge of Masonry. To know our craft in its absolute measure 
of wisdom would be to know the subtile and all-embracing forces of the 
universe, as, also, the mystic “point” within the circle from whence those 
forees proceed in the performance of their ministry. The symbolic key- 
board of the Blue Lodge harmonizes with the music of the spheres above, 
as also it correlates with all geometrical and mathematical precision be- 
low. The deepest, truest, and brightest thinkers of past ages minted in 
Nature’s mine, and the garnered fruit of their labors is Masonry. The 
term Masonry, correlates with the word, building. However, Masonry not 
only implies building, but building with the material which foundations 
the earth, that is, stone. In this connection allow me to call your atten- 
tion to a penned truism of a good and great speculative Mason of days 
of yore, “Every house is builded by some man, but he that built all things 
is God.” Herein is declared the dual aspect of Masonry, operative and 
speculative, exoteric and esoteric. . 

I need hardly tell you how that words in the passing of time often 
lose their original meaning. In ancient days men spoke of an efficient 
workman as a crafty person, a man skilled in handicraft. Today, how- 
ever, to speak of a man as crafty carries with it the thought of his pos- 
sessing a subtile spirit, a man to be guarded against. 

As to the word, speculative, as applied to “the more noble and glori- 
ous” aspect of Masonry, its original meaning implied the viewing of mystic 
and moral truths by mental scrutiny. Today, however, the word carries 
in its using the thought of untrustworthiness, a mere mental opinion or 
scheme, not verified by experience. The mis-application of words has often 
caused serious trouble, and sometimes amusing situations. As to the latter, 
the story goes that the son of a certain doting mother returned home from 
college, and forthwith began to show forth his knowledge of language. 
Before retiring to bed, he asked, “Mother, shall I extinguish the light?” 
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“What do you mean, Melvin?” queried his mother. “O, that means shall 
I put the light out.”’ “Yes, Melvin, do so,” replied the mother. The next 
morning he asked, “Mother, may I read you a narrative?” ‘Why, Melvin, 
what do you mean?” questioned his mother. “I wish to know if I may read 
a tale to you.” “Why, of course, my dear boy.” That night at a reception 
in the home, a dog ran into the room, and the mother said, “Melvin, please 
catch that dog by the narrative and extinguish him.” Certainly, the 
mother’s expressed wish was wordy, if, in fact, extremely murky. 


As the speaker understands it, Masonry holds in possession in sym- 
bolic dressing, the secret laws by which the universe was framed, as also 
the mystic manner by the application of which mortal man attains master- 
ship over his sensuous nature. Both physical and spiritual truths lie 
deeply imbedded in the rich mine of Masonry. The instructive need is to 
uncover them. Masonry attests the truth of the poet philosopher’s lines, 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


In terms of space, the universe is designated by the words, terrestrial 
and celestial. These two parts make up the one whole. They amazingly 
correlate, as truly so as do man’s two lungs, two eyes, two ears, two lobes 
of brain, two feet, two arms; also, I may say, as do the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as also the two rooms in which an upright man receives initiatory 
honors. Clearly enough, number is stamped upon creation. Not only so, 
but, also, because it is so, numeration is inwritten in the Sacred Scriptures, 
as it is also found within every Masonic Lodge. 

Just what the use of number in nature mystically signifies, we may 
know but slightly, yet the Creator has placed no ban against man’s mental 
endeavor to unveil the hidden wisdom. Allow me to voice some thoughts 
as to the symbolic meaning of number. The numeral One is the unit of all 
numbers, hence, as such, stands as the symbol of God. In the numerical 
scale of colors, white stands as the unit, hence, from time immemorial 
white was considered the symbol of deific purity. 

Two is the complement of one, as also its opposite. This numeral is 
everywhere manifested. From the unit it implies duality, for good or evil. 
Mixture of elements exists throughout the universe. Two thus bespeaks 
production from the unit, and, of course, by the unit. As a symbol of 
cpposition it is expressed by the various terms, Male and Female, Heat and 
Cold, Positive and Negative, Light and Darkness, White and Black, Square 
and Round, Sweet and Bitter, Attraction and Radiation, Movement and 
Fixedness, Right and Left, Up and Down, Good and Evil, Involution and 
Evolution. .* 

; In every Masonic Lodge the numeral Two is properly set forth, as you 
well know. The two pillars, mystically named, Jachin and Boaz, are promi- 
nent in every Lodge. Why so? We as Masons have been taught to under- 
stand that these pillars signify Establishment and Strength. The Hebrew 
thought in these two names has more meaning than these words imply. 

He shall establish,” is the root meaning of Jachin; hence the name sig- 
nifies the will-power and purpose of God to establish or perform a work. 
It signifies the will and power to perform a work, not the work 2c¢com- 
plished. Boaz means strength; in other words, the result of God's active 
will to perform. That which we have set before our mind by these two 
pillars is the basic truth in type, the Active and Passive Laws of Creation. 
In living creatures, as also vegetation, these principles are known as Male 
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and Female. This is no modern speculation, a hit-or-miss opinion; it is real 
speculative Masonic truth, a marvelous truth in type dress. 


No numeral is more in evidence in a Masonic Lodge than Three. It 
1s well to inquire, Why is three of such distinctive recognition? We reply, 
Because as a number it expresses Deity, who was, who is, and ever shall be. 
Now Three is the sum of the union of One and Two. As the union of male 
and female is essential to production whereby a son may be born, a family 
exist, in like manner, the Father and Spirit’s union is manifested in the 
Son, thus comprehending a trinity in oneness, the mystical Three. In the 
Masonic Lodge the geometrical figure, the Triangle, is the symbol of this 
celestial truth. And what is above is manifested below in Nature, we 
thus behold three material kingdoms, viz., the Mineral, the Vegetable, and 
Animal. The enlacing together of two equilateral triangles, making a six- 
pointed star, symbolizes the union of heaven and earth. What is known 
as “The Seal of Solomon,” consists of two triangles inclosed within a circle, 
having in the center a flower. This teaches us that it is by the union and 
co-ordination of heaven and earth that blessings spring. The great Master 
Pythagorus had a similar emblem, called “The Pentalpha.”’ It differed 
from Solomon’s Seal in that it was five-pointed. However, its mystic 
meaning was the same. 

In every Lodge each Brother’s attention is called to take note of three 
beautiful Pillars. The names, Wisdom, Strength, Beauty, are given them. 
Now these names sum up the attributes of the divine Builder. The name 
“Beauty” is exactly synonymous with goodness, for that which is beautiful 
is essentially good. 

Objectively, as each Mason knows, in architecture there are three 
orders of pillars, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. These three orders 
cannot be improved upon. 

Then, also, the three degrees of the Blue Lodge, with three Masonic 
steps, have, like all else, a speculative meaning. Moreover, it is interest- 
ing to observe the fact that the figure 3 contains three parts, or branches. 
In many languages the name of God has but three letters, noticeebly in 
Greek, Persian, Hindus and Scandinavian. On the Masonic altar there 
are three things placed. All this teaches us a supreme truth which none 
but a senseless person would have the temerity to deny. : 

The poet, Charles Mackay, in his philosophic poem, ‘“‘Egenia,” has set 
before the reader’s mind the universality of three, as follows: 


“Past, Present, Future, merging into one— 

And one forever in the Eternal mind. 

Beginning — middle — end — the sum of things; 
Foundation, superstructure, and the roof, 

The three necessities that form the house. 

The rise, the culmination, and the fall; 

The blossom, the fruition, and the seed; 

The heart to love, the brain to understand, 

The hand to execute. All these are three, 
But one in harmony of great design.” 


Leaving the third numeral we will consider the fourth. In symbolism 
Four bespeaks earthly things, not heavenly. In the Lodge we read it in 
the construction of the Altar, also we behold it in the Rough and Perfect 
Ashler. Again we see it in the shaping of the lower portion of the Masonic 
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Apron. Four is everywhere stamped on Nature things. There are four 
cardinal points, four seasons, four color races of men, four basic elements, 
viz., earthly, watery, fiery, airy. There are four kinds of creaturely life, 
viz., beasts, birds, fish, and man. There are four secondary colors, viz., 
green, purple, orange and indigo, while unmixed primary colors are three, 
viz., yellow, red, and blue. The sum of these colors is seven, which is the 
perfect spectrum scale in the color realm. 

The union of the divine number three with Nature’s number four, is 
symbolized by the Masonic Apron. When the initiate becomes a Master 
Mason the triangular lap unites into the square. Here again we learn that 
Masonic instruction and action blends with universal law, and the Lodge 
below is a concrete symbol of the House above. 

Never were there truer words penned than those which declare that 
“Masonry is the veritable Sphinx buried to the head in the sands heaped 
around it by the ages.” Secrecy and silence is characteristic of old Egypt’s 
Sphinx. This virtue properly becomes a prominent feature of Masonry. 
We are quaintly told how that 


“A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard— 
Let us be like that wise old bird.” 


The number Five in speculative Masonry has place. This number 
contains the binary, two, and triad, three. Anciently, it was viewed in 
occult lore as a symbol of marriage relation. The sensuous nature of Man 
as you know, is five-fold, while his spirit is one. : 


The number Six is little, if any, considered in Blue Lodge Masonry. In 
Nature, there are six dimensions to all bodies, and six directive lines, viz. 
North, South, East, West, Up, Down. Six is a symbol of proportional bal- 
ance of earthly things with heavenly. 

Of all numbers, Seven has been considered of pre-eminent repute in 
all ages. It is the sum of three and four, hence, symbolizes the union of 
God with the material universe. This means perfection, absolute fulness 
and completeness. Both Nature and the Holy Scriptures are stamped with 
this number. Seven has a prominent place in our lodge. There are seven 
planets which swing in spheres around the sun. Seven is the number of 
earthly metals, viz., gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, antimony. There 
are seven prismatic colors in the perfect color scale. There are, likewise, 
seven notes in the musical scale. There have ensued, as science attests, 
seven age periods, viz., gaseous, fluidic, mineral, vegetable, animai and 
human. Seven days constitute a perfect week. Much could be brought to 
your attention as to seven, but a brief breath of fact must in this lecture 
suffice to show its value. An amusing story comes into mind in my refusal 
to voice more facts as to this number. The story goes that a country youth 
who was driving to the county fair with his sweetheart chanced to pass 
a booth where fresh popcorn was for sale. His sweetheart exclaimed, “My, 
Abner, ain’t that nice?” “Ain’t what nice?” asked the stupid fellow, 
“Why, the popcorn; it smells so awfully good,” replied the girl. “Tt does 
smell kind of fine,” drawled the rustic Abner. “I'll just drive a little 
closer so you can get a better smell.” 

Now I do not wish you to conclude—as the young girl must have con- 

cluded—that I am at all stingy in dealing out studied knowledge. Time 
and matter demands brevity. : 
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The number Eight is the first cube of equal numbers. There are eight 
angles on the cubic stone. Hight, as a figure, symbolizes the perpetual 
coursing of the universe of matter (8). ; 


The number Nine finds proper recognition in Masonry. Anciently, we 
are told, this number was consecrated to the spheres and muses. Nine is 
the sign of every circumference, because a circle of 360 degrees is equal 
to nine, that is to say, 3 + 6+0= 9. ; 

A deeply studied occult delver tells us that “the number of Mars is 
nine and the magic of the number nine haunts us from our birth to the 
last day of our existence in this world. The cycle of nine is at the root of 
almost all the mysteries of human life. There is a period of cosmic activity 
satel runs in a nine year cycle.” 


The number Ten is the measure of everything. Among the ancient 
Magi this number was written with the unit within the cipher. Sym- 
bolically, this method was intelligently proper. The meaning was, God, 
the unit’ source of everything within the circle of all created things. In 
other words, God the central point within the circular bounds of His uni- 
verse. The strong grip of 2 Master Mason shadows forth the numeral ten. 
You see, the numeral scale means much in the yealm of speculative Masonry. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Note and 


_Rt. Rey. William A. Hickey, at a_recep- 
tion to State Deputy William J. Keenan, 
Knights of Columbus, Providence, R. L., 
on the evening of the Knights Templar pa- 
rade, May 27, 1920, said: 

“I wish to direct your attention to a 
disgraceful spectacle that I witnessed in 
the streets of Providence today, when I 
saw men who are inferior to those whom 
I am now addressing, misguided men who 
ought only to be pitied and given sympathy 
for the way in which they were following 
worthless standards and worthless ideals. 
Their path is leading to the swamps and 
morasses of failure and some day the 
crash, hich none of them foresee, will surely 
come upon them. They need guidance and 
light.” 

“Let us take the lesson of the demon- 
stration by our hostile brethren. Let us 
use every possible endeavor to recruit our 
ranks to the uttermost and teach to thse 
misguided, mistaken and benightened men 
the true light.” 

Knightly courtesy prevents us from say- 
ing what our first thoughts vould prompt 
upon reading the above, and therefore we 
rightly pass it on to the members of the 
order of Knights Templars as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of talk which tends to keep 
alive the spirit of enmity and hatred, and 
delays the day when the spirit of universal 
brotherhood and understanding shall pre- 
vail. 

The peculiarly provocative appeal to a 
certain class of citizens in America of such 
unfounded slander as the above is particu- 
larly obnoxious and should be discouraged 
by every fair and reasonably minded per- 
son. 


The Masons of London are making con- 
siderable progress in a movement to create 
a fund for the purpose of erecting a cen- 
tral home for Masons in London, as “a 
perpetual memorial of its grati ude to Al- 
mighty God for the special blessings he has 
pleased to confer upen us, both ¢ Enelish- 
men and Masons, whereby we can render 
fitting honor to the many brethren who fell 
during the war.” The resolution approves 
itself to the brethren of London because it 
carries with it the beautiful sentiment 
suggested in the above quotation, and for 
the further reason that it would afford a 
home for Freemasonry in the big city, 
which has long been needed. 

There are nearly 800° lods in London, 
and it is generally known that the Eng- 
lish lodges are small as regards numbers. 
and usually occupy rented quarters, many 
of them in inns or taverns. The temple 
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idea as known in America does not prevail 
there, and the plan now: under consideration 
would resemble the American idea of a 
large central place for caring for the va- 
rious Masonic bodies. The progress of the 
work will be watched with interest on this 
side of the water. 


A few days since the Masonic Hall at 
Inch, Donegal, Ireland, was broken into 
and nearly all the furniture in the build- 
ing wrecked. Presses containing valuable 
presentation instruments were forced open 
and the contents destroyed. Masonic aprons 
and emblems were mutilated, and the V.S.L. 
torn in pieces. 

Inch Island, although sitnated in Louch 
Swilly, is connected with the mainland by 
two embankments. The Lodge is one of 
the most ancient in the Nor-.h of Ireland, 


having been founded about two centuries 
ago. It contains many price historical 
relics, as well as unique furniture, which 


has been in the Lodge since it was opened. 
The V.S.L. destroyed was a very large book 
and beautifully bound. The Hall was re- 
built just before the war, and there is a 
very beautiful stained glass window of 
rare design. Fortunately, the lodge char- 
ter was not in the building, it being kept 
at the home of one of the brethren on the 
island for safety. There are about two 
hundred members of the lodge, and the 
building can accommodate about one hun- 
dred. Many of the brethren belong to Derry. 
and only eight actually reside on the island. 
Dr. M’Clintock, who is a P.M. of the lodge 
and the senior member, lives at Castle. 
quarter, on the island. He served during 
the war, and acted as sanitary officer to 
the Third Army Corps. No reason can be 
assigned for the outrage, and, as the lodge 
is held in great veneration by the inhabi- 
tants of the island, it is generally thought 
that the raiders were from the mainland. 

Freemason (London). 


Theodore Roosevelt was raised in his late 
father’s lodge, Matinecock. No. 806, at 
Oyster Bay, last month. No attempt vas 
made to have a function in connection with 
the raising, and invitations were issued only 
to a number sufficient comfertably to ij] 
the lodge rcom. There were no special 
features. He received the Master's qd: 2 
in full form. 


gree 


On May 28 Medinah Temple of Chicago 
initiated 2.110 candidates, the largest class 
in the history of Shrinedom. > 
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Officers of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of Masons under the leadership of 
Mos: Worshipful Arthur D. Prince, grand 
master, laid the corner stone of the new 
Machon School in Swampscott on Monday 
afternoon, July 12. Wayfarers Lodge of 
Swampscott had a large delegation at the 
Lynn railroad station to meet the visitors 
and accompanied them to the Swampscott 
Masonic Club, where the grand lodge was 
opened. The journey to the site and the 
ensuing ceremony followed. 

Among those who participated were 
Grand Secretary Frederick W. Hamilton, 
Senior Grand Warden Edward M. West, 
Junioy Grand Warden Frank L. Taylor, 
Grand Marshal Frank W. Dobson, Grand 
Treasurer Charles F. Ramsey, and District 
Grand Harry G. Pollard. At the comple- 
tion of the ceremony according to the ritual 
of the order, the participants were dinner 
guests at the Masonic Club. 


“Sitting” with royalty was no new ex- 
perience to some of the older brethren of 
Honolulu, but meeting H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales in a lodge was a decided novelty, 
and the funeiion will never be forgotten 
by those privileged to have part in it. 

While the great battleship was still sev- 
eral hundred miles at sea there had been 
wirelessed in the intimation or “command” 
that the heir to the British Crown, while 
sojourning in Honolulu “desired to meet 
his Masonic brethren.” Appropriate reply 
was made by Brother Jas. F. Fenwick, dis- 
trict inspector for the Grand Lodge of 
California. A- meeting was called and 
given a place on the official program. 

A deputation of the brethren, headed by 
the inspector, met the Renown in the fair- 
way, and the party was taken aboard at 
once. Here the Prince, Admiral Halsey and 
several other Masons gathered in a room 
arranged for the occasion. Greetings were 
exchanged and all arrangements completed 
for the lodge session ashore. 

Promptly at 8 o'clock in the evening the 
royal visitor with his brethren from_the 
ship entered the crowded lodge room. Wor- 
shipful Master Lester Petrie extended a 
welcome, while the callers stood at the 
altar, and they invited the Prince and sev- 
eral of his party to the east, where they 
took their seats at once. 

Grand Master Adams, of California, who 
happened to be visiting the Island lodges, 
ina felicitous address presented the Prince 
with a smal! silver trowel, having a handle 
of a beautiful polished native wood, koa. 

In accepting the gift His Royal Highness 
spoke for five minutes on the condition of 
the craft in the British empire, and ex- 
pressed his delight over the opportunity 
afforded for communication with his breth- 
ren upon American soil. 


Three of the Monarchs of Hawaii had 
sat and presided in the east here prior to 
the advent of the Prince to this exalted 
station. . 

Honolulu. Ed. Towse, P.M., 32°. 


A book by Owen Wister is always worth 
reading. His language is invariably fair, 
lucid and_ interesting, therefore we can 
speak highly in praise of “A Straight Deal 
or The Ancient Grudge,’ which has re- 
cently come to us. His presentation of a 
subject of vital import to all true Amer- 
icans who have the interests of their coun- 
try at heart, should be widely read and 
the truth therein contained. absorbed. No 
greater crime exists, in our opinion, than 
the present attempt to separate the two 
great units of the Anglo-Saxon race, rep- 
resented by England and America; and 
unquestionably the whole future of the 
world rests, in a large measure, on the 
attitude of thinking men and women on 
this subject, hence consideration of a clear, 
unbiased presentation of facts, from such 
a distinguished source becomes a duty, as 
it should be a pleasure. 

Things are not always what they seem 
and unquestionably much has been instilled 
into the minds of the youth of this coun- 
try concerning the relation between Eng- 
land and America in the past, which has 
fostered a spirit of antagonism and dis- 
trust. 

Let us be fair. We are not ourselves per- 
fect, by long odds. We can yet learn, and 
by seeking the truth where it is to be 
found, we can with level e behold many 
things which will astonis and perhaps 
perplex us, but which will give us a clearer 
and finer appreciation of the proud heri- 
tage which is ours and which Brother Wis- 
ter is so earnestly striving for. | 

The book costs two dollars and is pub- 
lished by Macmillan, Philadelphia. Get it! 


A valued subscriber sends us the follow- 
ing apropos of the increase in price of 
“The Craftsman.” It is indeed gratifying 
to know that among discriminating Masons 
our efforts in their behalf are appreciated. 
We shall strive to be worthy of the con- 
fidence reposed in us: 

I have just received the August issue 
of your magazine and am pleased to find 
that you have increased the price, know- 
ing that it is absolutely necessary to do 
so to enable you to maintain its high stan- 
dard. The action is good management and 
I congratulate you on it, and wish you 
success—a success well deserved. : 

Enclosed please find my check of $2.50 
for a renewal of my subscription. 

M. G. K. 
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Bad men are not always wrong, nor are 
good men always right, but the good Mason 
is susceptible of conviction whenever some- 
thing is proposed which has for its object 
the good of his fellow-men. The first op- 
pose, possibly with good intentions, every- 
thing in the line of advancement, and, when 
overruled, resort to annoying tactics seem- 
ingly, prove the correctness of their posi- 
tion. Nothing pleases them, because they 
are always hunting for something to jus- 
tify their former action, and incredible as 
it may seem, they will forget, not only 
Masonic obligations, but fail to use the 
good judgment which their shrewdness 
ought to dictate. 


The Scottish (Rite bodies of Guthrie 
Tex., have made a tentative proposition to 
donate their magnificent $500,000 temple 
and site to the Grand Lodge of Texas to 
be used as a Masonic Home. A committee 
of four has been appointed to investigate 
the proposition, and a referendum vote of 
the membership of the subordinate lodges 
ordered to be taken as to the acceptance 
ot een ene the removal of the Home 
o Guthrie from Darlin re it i 
present located. ns Bieta ie ie St 


There is a town in New En land 

after the King of Tyre. Hiram, Malie nt 
founded by Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, the 
grandfather of the poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. General Wadsworth was of 
Pilgrim ancestry and was made a Mason 
in St. John’s Lodge in the Athens of Amer- 
ica at the breaking out of the Revolution- 
ary War.—E£I/ Paso Bulletin. 


The officers of the Masonie Club of 
Framingham, Mass., for the year 1920-21 
recently elected are: President, Henry T. 
Fales; Vice-president, Fred B. Saunders; 
Treasurer, John! T. Brierley; Secretary, 
Fred H. Knowlton; Gov. Board, Walter 
L. Reed, ’21, Paul T. Burr, ’22, Frank E. 
Bollig, ’23. 


ry 
A good man is almost always a cheer- 
ful one. It is fit that bad men scowl and 
look blue; but he ho has God's smile of an- 
probation unon him should show the radi- 
ance upon his countenance. An honest man 
with a good conscience—let him enjoy his 
sleep, and his dinner, and the love of his 
wife and the prattle of his children, and 
show a beaming face to his neighbors. 


It may be fairly stated that the mind 
of man is capable of unfolding to an extent 
scarcely conceivable, and in its higher de- 
velopment appears to approximate to and 


derive light from superior intelligences. It 
is by labor, by cultivating the earth, that 
it is enabled to bring forth fruit. So with 
the mind, it requires labor, mental labor, 
to bring forth the rich fruits from the 
storehouse of knowledge. 


Gethsemane Commandery of Newtonville, 
Mass., was the guest of Holy Sepulchre 
Commandery of Pawtucket, who received 
them at Pawtucket upon their arrival, es- 
corted them to breakfast and then brought 
them to Providence in special trolley cars. 
After the parade they returned to Paw- 
tucket, where dinner was served in the 
Pawtucket State Armory, followed by ex- 
hibition drills by the guards of the two 
commanderies. One of the pleasing fea- 
tures of the day was the presentation of a 
Massachusetts State standard. The pres- 
entation was made by Eminent Gommand- 
er Douglas C. Paton of Holy Sepulchre. 


The Grand Lodge of Masons of New York 
has declined an invitation to be represent- 
ed at the International Masonic congress 
scheduled to meet in Rome, Italy, Septem. 
ber 20 to 23, to commemorate the fall of 
the papal temporal power. 

As grand master, Judge William s. 
Farmer of this city declined the invitation 
and his action was indorsed at the one 
hundredth ard thirty-ninth annual com- 
munication. 


Accsrding to a newspaper dispatch fr 
Belfast June 14, the Masonic Hall at 7 
Island, north Donegal, was attacked by 
raiders. The insignia was mutilated, 4 
Bible torn to pieces, and the furniture b 
ly damaged. . 


a 
ad- 


The Masonic standard of rectj 
fraternalism is the highest fie sas im 
ever known. Its principles applied to citi. 
zenship give to the community and thie 
world that elevated grade of progr i 
which will in time transform the ee 
places of the earth, also serenity aH 
grandeur and nobleness that will weigh 
permanently and universally when hee ce 
attained the complete ideal of the comm a 
brotherhood of all mankind. ‘i on 


Some members of the Craft are privately 
making the point that when a body of Ma- 
sons make a purchase it should patronize 
Masons and intimated that this is not al- 
ways done. If it is not it should be. The 
Craft should stand together just as much 
as possible. 
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Friday and Saturday, Aug. 13th and 
14th, were red letter days in the annals 
of New England Shrinedom. On_ those 
two days there was a summer outing un- 
der the auspices of Palestine. The idea 
germinated with Imperial Marshal Clar- 
ence M. Dunbar of Palestine, who thought 
it would be a splendid thing for New Eng- 
land Shriners to get together once a_year. 
The live wires of the affair included Poten- 
tate Robt. P. Durfee, Recorder William E. 
Husband and Representatives Frederick I. 
Dana and James A. Rogers. <A trip to 
Newport was included in the itinerary. 
Boston was represented by a very large 
contingent. 


A nevrs dispatch from Paris dated June 1 
says: “The Hungarian government has dis- 
solved all Free Mason Lodges and ordered 
their property confiscated, according to 
wireless messages received from Vienna. 


A very interesting booklet upon “Wool 
and Wool Manufacture,” written primarily 
for the layman has been issued by The 
First National Bank of Boston. It has been 
written by Mr. James Paul Warburg of 
the staff of The First National Bank and 
follows the wool industry from the raising 
of the sheep to the marketing of the fin- 
ished products. 

The United States grows only about one- 
half of the wool consumed in this country 
and 70 per cent of the wool imported comes 
into the United States through the port 
of Boston. About one-half of this amount, 
or 35 per cent of all the wool imported into 
the United States, is financed by The First 
National Bank of Boston, which it is evi- 
dent speaks with authority concerning the 
industry. 

Part I of the booklet is devoted to the 
raw material and covers such subjects as 
sheep raising, shearing and marketing of 
fleeces wools and general classification of 
wools. 

Part II covers the various processes of 
Worsted manufacture. 

Part III covers woolen manufacture. 

Part IV is devoted to the financial aspect 
of the wool industry. This section gives 
in brief the methods of financing from the 
raisers of sheep to the distributors of the 
manufactured products. 

The booklet is written with as little 
technicality as is possible and contains only 
such statistics as are necessary for the ade- 
quate understanding of the subject. It 
Is generously supplied with illustrations. 

This booklet will be found of great in- 
terest to those who are engaged in any 
branch of the wool industry and to those 
indirectly connected therewith. Any such 
persons may obtain a copy by addressing 
the Commercial Service Department of The 

First National Bank of Boston. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


The centenary of the establishment of 
Freemasonry in Australia was celebrated 
on the 12th of August. 

While on active service a number of New 
Zealand Brethren were admitted to the Or- 
der of the Secret Monitor in England, and 
they obtained a Charter for a Conclave 
which is now being formed at Welling- 
on, N. Z. E 
: At Melbourne the Prince of Wales at- 
tended a meeting of 15,000 Victorian Free- 
masons, who unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion expressing unswerving loyalty to the 
King and to the Empire, extending con- 
eratulations to his Majesty on the occasion 
of his birthday, and_noting with pleasure 
that the Prince of Wales was a member 
of the Order. and wishing the Prince a 
speedy recovery to health. fad - 

. 8, 1918, fourteen Lodges prac 
tee oe John’s Masonry, met and formed 
the Grand Lodge of Vienna, Austria. 

Under authority of the G. L. of es 
Zaria Lodge was formed in Sofia, Bu eerie, 
Nov. 27. 1917, and this Lodge calls itse 
a Grand Lodge. 

asonry in Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
out te Grand National Lodge of Ber as 
Germany, is known as the Christian er as 
and candidates must be professors 0 
Christian religion. ; 

There are two rival Masonic Cons Lee 
systems in Argentina and re anion Reva 
tween the two bodies have been vers 


monious. = 
rand Orient of 1ta!y ‘ 

a oe ncaa governing body, put the 
Most Serene National Italian snes ode 
is held to be a schismatic body. ae 
The Grand Orient of Belgium ies tore’ 
February 25th, 1832, and nae re 5 
inuot existence since. ? as 3 
foees with a total membership of 2,500. 


is considered 


ENGLAND 
yemony not now of frequent 


July 27th, at 

srence took place on J f 
tee Church of St. Mary. Magdalen, Colehes- 
ter, when the foundation-stone 7 oad 
tension to be erected as a memor 


men of the parish killed in Pe war was 

laid with Masonic geremoms 
With Masonic ceremony BE iow 

stone of the War Memorial Ha 


s ps for recently. 
in Spelisbury, Oxford ry ondon has re- 


from the United Grand Louse 
of English Freemasons for the sufferers 


i i gh. 
by the disaster at Louigh pee 
“Ex A. S. M- Anik, Wantas 
Me Se is the first Behra-Mohammedan 
to occupy the chair of a Royal Are ar 


ter. 


A Masonic ce 


foun dation 
as laid 
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In Middlesex there are 55 Lodges. 

Statues of King Solomon adorn the west 
front of Rochester Cathedral and Wells 
Cathedral, England. 

Medway Lodge, No. 1678, petitioning for 
a new Lodge, to be called the Andrew Judd 
Lodge, is to consist solely of old Tonbridg- 
ians. The Bishop of Birmingham is sug- 
gested as the first Master. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
De Lambton Chapter has been celebrated 
at Sunderland, Comp. C. F. de Pledge pre- 
siding. The Warrant for creating the Chap- 
ter was granted on 22nd of May, 1820, by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex Grand Z. of 
England. 

Faith Rose Croix Chapter was opened at 
Aldershot on the 8rd of July. 

A movement is on foot to sub-divide the 
Province of Devonshire, which now num- 
bers seventy-two Lodges, into two Proy- 
inces; Plymouth, which has fourteen Lodges, 
to be the headquarters of the second Prov- 
ince. 

Bro. Alderman John Bulmer, Hove, is 91 
years of age. and he has been a member of 
the Craft since 1855. 

Canada Lodge, London, held its instal- 
lation meeting on July 6th. Prominent 
brethren present included Sir Frederick 
Halsey, D.G.M., Rear Admiral Inglefield, His 
Grace the Archbishop of Ruperts Land, the 
Lord Mayor and the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Cave. 

In Surrey there are 59 Lodges, and 17 
R. A. Chapters. 

Staffordshire Pro. G. Lodge reports a to- 
tal membership of 2,484, a net increase for 
the year of 191. 

There are 12 R. A. Chapters in Derby- 
shire. The Duke of Devonshire is the 
Grand Superintendent. 

Darlington Masons attended service in 
St. Hilda’s Chureh on the 13th of July. 
The Bishop of Kimberley preached. 

West Yorkshire Knights Templars held 
a Provincial Priory Assembly at Hebden 
Bridge on the 19th of July. After the 
meeting the Knights motored to Hepton- 
stall and inspected the ruins of the old 
historie church. 


There has just been opened in Pennsyl- 
vania a building which, under its title of 
the Allegheny County Memorial, hides what 
is probably the most remarkable Masonic 
Home in the world. In Pennsylvania the 
Masonic Homes differ from any others in 
the United States. Brethren there will not 
permit the word “Institution” to be used 
in describing the big and costly benefaction, 
and one word that is never heard in_con- 
nection with them is “Charity.” These 
buildings rival many of the best hotels in 
the country—and all this is given to the 


men and women and children who are there 
as the guests of the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania. They are guests in every sense 
of the word. Husband and wife live to- 
gether in a suite. The children go to the 
borough public school, and the superintend- 
ents at the Homes supervise their work 
and sign and investigate their monthly re- 
ports. They are well and comfortably 
clothed and have many pleasures. 


“Rising Above the Ruins in France,” by 
Corinna Haven Smith and Caroline R. Hall, 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


Everyone who has a spark of human 
sympathy in their nature must have felt 
a deep interest in the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of that portion of France which 
formed the battlefields and was overrun by 
the German armies in the great conflict 
so recently closed. No one who has not 
actually been over the ground can realize 
the devastation and misery of the families 
whose homes were destroyed and who were 
driven abroad shelterless, destitute and fre- 
quently abused with horrible brutality. 
Nothing was left undone by the invaders 
that could unfit the country for the sup- 

ort of the people w ig! rvi 
honk of peop! ho might survive the 

As the authors of the book tell us, “The 
world at large will never know the full 
measure of the suffering of the north of 
France, nor of the destruction wrought b; 
the invading armies.” The eighty-eighit iL 
lustrations in the book help one to under- 
stand the conditions under which the peo- 
ple have lived, they also indicate much 
that has been accomplished in restoring 
the country to a condition of prosperity 
The purpose of the book with its multitude 
of facts and figures is to reveal the grand 
work that has been accomplished toward 
bringing France back to the place to which 
she is entitled among the industrial na- 
tions of the world. France has suffered 
by every possible atrocity, by the sacrifice 
of 1,400,000 who are missed from the peace- 
ful avocations of life; they are not forgot- 
ten, but strong in courage France will not 
hesitate in its onward progress, she is bound 
to come back to the place where she be- 
longs. The work already done is almost 
beyond belief. The story as told by this 
bock is of deep interest and arouses our 
admiration of the courage and industry of 
a people who are sure to Rise above the 
Ruins. 


Immediate Past Imperial Potentate of 
the Mystic Shrine W. Freeland Kendrick 
of Philadelphia has announced himself a 
candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Robert G. Ingersoll, in his lecture, “How 
tc Reform Mankind,” said: “We cannot rely 
upon legislative enactments to make peo- 
ple wise and good; neither can we expect 
to make human beings manly and womanly 
by keeping them out of temptation. Temp- 
tations are as thick as the leaves of the 
forest, and no one can be out of the reach 
of temptation unless he is dead. The great 
thing is to make people intelligent enough 
and strong enough, not to keep away from 
temptation, but to resist it. All the forces 
of civilization are in favor of morality and 
temperance. Little can be accomplished by 
law, because law, for the most part, about 
such things, is a destruction of personal 
liberty. Liberty cannot be sacrificed for the 
sake of temperance, for the sake of morality, 
or for the sake of anything. It is of more 
value than everything else. Yet some people 
would destroy the sun to prevent the growth 
of weeds. Liberty sustains the same relation 
to all the virtues that the sun does to life. 
The world had better go back to barbarism, 
to the dens, the caves and lairs of savagery; 
better lose all art, all inventions, than to 
lose liberty. Liberty is the breath of prog- 
ress; it is the seed and soil, the heat and 
rain of love and joy.” 


England, the home of the Craft—at any 
rate, in its modern aspect or form—is not 
the only country where Masonic building 
plans are being taken into consideration. 
Several schemes are before the various 
Grand Jurisdictions of the United States 
of America. Washington, for example, pro- 
poses to spend £2,000,000 upon a Masonic 
Memorial Hall as a Home for the Craft in 
that Jurisdiction. The Cincinnati Breth- 
ren are engaged in the raising of a fund 
amounting to £400,000 for a new Masonic 
Temple. St. Louis is doing the same, while 
Kentucky is raising a like amount to build 
an addition to its Home for the Aged. The 
Detroit Brethren are engaged in a cam- 
paign for a £700,000 Temple. All branches 
have already collected large sums towards 
the project, in addition to which the pres- 
ent building and adjacent property will 
bring in a substantial amount to be added 
to the new building fund. It is proposed 
to raise a £600,000 Temple in Philadelphia, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be one of 
the handsomest buildings in the world. 

Away in South Africa, the District Grand 
Lodge of the Transvaal, under the Juris- 
diction of the United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, have for some time had in hand the 
erection of a suitable Temple and offices 
in Johannesburg, the project being delayed 
on account of the war. Competitive designs 
have now been called for, and it is hoped 
shortly to make a start on the scheme. 


Jachin and Boaz were important persons 
in their time. They lived well, made their 


mark among men, but they did not escape 
peril, for in time of Israel’s adversity | Ne- 
buchadnezzar captured and carried them 
off to Babylon. They were never returned 
to Jerusalem. They died, but were not 
forgotten, for their_names and symbolism 
are as enduring as Masonry, the Bible and 
time.—John P. Keys. 


Freemasonry is in no sense a club. Te 
was never intended to supply amusemens 
and entertainment for the members. Tts fie i 
of endeavor is in the moral and intellectua 
sphere of mankind. 


i lated, 

Every thought wilfully contemp ed, 
every word meaningly spoken, Gyery -ac:on 
freely done consolidates itself in bk ie 
acter, and will project itself onward co 
tinually—H. Giles. 

The Knight Templar’s sword ig, endowed 
with three most estimable qualities: ae 
hilt with justice impartial; its blade we 
fortitude undaunted, and its pom w 
mercy unrestrained.” 


The greatest philosopher of pup EL 
ean revolution, Benjamin Franklin, I 1p A 
on April 7, 1778, to make the gncates® 
Frenchman of his generation, Voltaire, 
Master Mason. 

, 

The enthusiasm of success and ne 
experience of the great Humbe oe Ww 
members must not be allowed to eu Le us 
to forget that “our portals are oper Rod on 
the good and true, but we ask no ma 
enter.” 


i f one 
riting of repartee reminds us of one 
ine. it would be difficult to pee Ce 
in brilliance or in spontaneity. nomen 
of Lords were debating an an en 
bill when roster it ee . Eas a 
said: “I prophesie ast ye a 
would be attempted in this Besson) ” bs 
am sorry to find a eT ahe shen . 
r x t.” Lord Cont 
8 ee cos of the bishops - 
himself forth as a prophet; ou a tee 
part the only prophet I can thin : a be 
ing him to is Balaam, who was © me ee 
his own ass.” When =e P sgovens = 
; ; a 
subsided Atterbury immedigty, vemarked: 
as discovered in 


similitude, I am we 


for I have been reprove’ by pope So ate 
Lord himself!” Hence th en 
ge ass” clung to poor Lord Conigsby 


for many a day after. 
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The New England Craftsman was officially recognized and endorsed by the Grand Chapter 


items of interest are requested to send same to 


Room 202, Masonic Temple, Boston. Subscrip- 


tions and advertising may also be sent to the same address. 


of Massachusetts at its annual meeting in Boston, May 13, 1920. Secretaries and others having | 


THE THIRD POINT OF THE STAR 


(A Story by Queen Esther, as related by 
her Nurse and retold by the Union Bul- 
letin) 


Do you wonder, maidens, why Queen 
Esther prefers me, cld and withered as I 
am, to all her handmaidens? Why although 
she rules as Queen of Persia, my trembling 
hands that held her as a child even today 
deck her in her robes of ~white and royal 
blue and bind the braids about her head 
that wears a crown? Listen, then, but do 
not cease your spinning and I will tell you 
the reason of her love for me. 

You know the story of the coming of 
Esther to Shushan, how the king’s choice 
fell upon her, since she was the fairest 
of all the maidens of the kingdom, and how 
he crowned her queen and raised her above 
all the people. And you know, too, how 
Haman, hating Mordecai with all his 
soul, plotted ev in his heart against 
the people of Mordecai and urged Ahasu- 
erus, the king, to sign a decree of death 
for every Jew in all Persia. This you 
know, so why tell you again those things 
which wise men have already written on 
scrolls and of which poets have made 
songs, songs your own mothers sang to 
you as children? 

But neither scribe nor singer knows of 
what befell that day in the silken chamber 
of the Queen when Mordecai came to plead 
with her who had once been his child, Only 
I was there, for she had sent her hand- 
maidens away fearing their tattling 
tongues. But me she trusted and bade stay 
with her that I might also greet Mordecai 
when he came. For none but I knew her 
for a Jewess and kin to Mordecai, since 
she had kept silent according to his com- 
mandments to her. Now Esther heard that 
Mordeeai sat mourning in the gate, dressed 
in sackcloth and with ashes upon his head 
in token of his grief. And she had sent 
him robes, begging him to don garments 
of gladness, since she was queen and would 

do all that a queen might do to drive away 
his heaviness of heart. But Mordecai came 
to her in his suit of sackcloth, for he loved 
his people and he could not rejoice while 
the sword of Haman hung above their 
heads. This he told, all the peril which 
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threatened the Jews of Persia, and as he 
spoke he wept. 

Then he bade her seek the king, her hus- 
band, and plead for her people lest they 
die. But the king had not sent for Esther 
for many days and now she feared that she 
would surely forfeit her life if she appeared 
before him unsummoned. 

And Mordecai reproached her, saying, 
“Are you not a Jewess, even though no one 
in all the palace knows of your race but 
your old nurse? Can you speak of life when 
your people are to be given over to the 
sword? What is your life worth if Israel 
must die?” 

Then I rose in my place, and spoke in 
her behalf, for, I could not bear to look 
upon her tea “O Mordecai, my master,” 
I said, “it no little thing you ask this 
child, for she is still very young and life 
is sweet in her sight. True, if she stands 
before the king, her beauty may soften his 
heart and in his love for her may withdraw 
this cruel dec which gives ‘our people 
over to death. But if his heart remain 
hard, why must she feel the weieht of 
his anger and share the fate of all Israel? 
See, Iam old and my days that remain to 
me are few and empty. Let me 20 before 
the king, even unsummoned, and plead with 
him that he send for Esther and hear her 
words. He may not slay me, for he may 
find it in his heart to pity my gray hairs: 
yet if he order my death, what matters it, 
if my nursling does not die?” , 
But before I had _ finished speaking, 
Qucen Esther clasped me in her arms and 
bade me cease, “Your age has shamed my 
youth,” she cried. “If you dare approach 
the king, why ould I tremble?” — She 
turned to Mordecai, and her voice was clear 
and quiet. And she said: “Go, gather to- 
gether all the Jews in Shushan, and neither 
eat nor drink three days, night or day, 
T also and my maidens will fast in this 
manner; and so I will go unto the king, 
and if I perish, I perish.” 

Then Mordecai blessed us both and Esther 
he kissed and he left us both weeping. But 
on the third day Esther bade me bring 
forth her royal robes and she decked her. 
self in her fairest garments; a silken dress, 
she wore, embroidered with gold from Ophir 
and spangled with glittering stones, and 
pearls sent her from Africa; a golden crown 
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set with emeralds was on her head, and 
on her feet shoes of gold. She looked like 
the daughter of a king, and when I beheld 
her thus appareled I thanked the God of 
Israel for her beauty. 


So we passed together through the seven 
apartments which lead into the throne room 
of Ahasucrus the king, and as we saw 
our pale faces reflected in the shields held 
by the guards at the entrance of every 
chamber, we clung to each other in 
fear and trembling. I still remember 
how, when we stood in the fifth cham- 
ber, that apartment which is hung in 
scarlet and gold, my child sobbed out, “I 
cannot, I cannot!” But we went on, even 
through the sixth chamber of ebony and 
purple and the last chamber of blue-veined 
marble with its azure rugs and draperies 
of fairest blue. 

You have heard. maidens, how. when she 
stood before the king at last, having passed 
the guards before his throne room with 
fear and trembling, she almost sank to 
the ground, overcome with terror, and lay 
half fainting in my arms. Yet, these old 
arms supported her that carried the hone 
of I 1. And, seeing the anger in the 
king’s face, she prayed to God to save her 
that she might save her people. All this 
you know, but you do not know the answer 
to her prayer, for the queen never speaks 
of the thing that took place before the 
golden throne of Ahasuerus, her husband, 
and until this day the tale has never 
passed my lip And you may laugh softly 
among yourselves when I tell you what I 
saw, but although I was an old woman, 
these eyes did not deceive me. 


Ahasuerus held his golden scepter across 
his knees and unless he were to raise it 
at once in token of merey, we would both 
taste of death. But even as Esther praved, 
I saw a messenger of God Himself bend- 
ing above the throne and with his hand he 
swayed the scepter toward Esther's hand. 
Then I raised her and she grasped the 
scepter and Ahasuerus granted her life; 
nay more, he promised her that he would 
give her the thing she asked, even to the 
half of his kingdom. 


I stood behind her couch that night of 
the feasting she made for the king and 
Haman and I heard him again beg her to 
make known her request. She was afraid 
no longer, but when she had finished speak- 
ing, it was Haman that feared her wrath. 


And it was Haman and not Mordecai they 
hanged upon the gallows in the dawn when 
all Israel rejoiced that Esther had saved 
them out of the hand of the oppressor. 
Yea, Esther did nobly and we do well to 
honor her. But do not forget, maidens, 
that it was the King of Kings who put 
mercy into the heart of Ahasuerus when 
Esther stood before him and pleaded for 


her people. 
* * 


Rob Morris was the founder of the Order 
of the Eastern Star. He originated the 
idea of our order to bring it in closer re- 
lationship with the great brotherhood. He 
named the order Eastern Star because its 
sienificance was power, and power it is. 
When numbers lose interest they have lost 
the significance of the star. Rob Morris 
never lost interest. Although he was han- 
dicapped, ridiculed, ¢ ised on every side, 
he never wavered from his purpose to-in- 
troduce the order. He never became dis- 
couraged in his work. The order in its 
present form came into existence over 50 
years ago. Prior to this it had passed 
through two stages before it took the initia- 
tive into the chapter system. It is now per- 
fect and as enduring as truth, constancy, 
purity, faith, and love can make it, and all 
true Eastern Stars are proud of the order 
and will implicitly follow its teachings and 
regulations. 


oy 


Bay State Chapter No. 160 was consti- 
tuted on May 11. The Chapter held its 
meetings, while working U. D., in the New 
England Women’s Club Room, 585 Boyl- 
son Street, but the constituting ceremonies 
took place in the Masonic Temple, 171 War- 
ren Street, Roxbury, in the presence of a 
large number of members of sister chap- 
ters. 

The Organization for 1920 is: Worthy 
Matron, Dr. Agnes G. Lake; Worthy Pa- 
tron, Mr. Eli I. Stickle; Associate Matron, 
Mrs. Clarabelle P. Anderson; Secretary, 
Dr. Lillian M. Trafton; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna R. Ross; Conductress, Dr. Bertha E. 
Carter; ociate Conductress, Mrs. Lulu 
H. Gobrecht; Chaplain, Rev. Ernest G. 
Guthrie; Marshal, Mrs. Mabel H. Frost; 
Organist, Dr. Herbert H. Pentz; Adah, 
Mrs. Ida M. Cr Ruth, Miss Florence L. 
Carter; Esther, Mrs. Agnes S$. Coombs 
Martha, Miss Bernice Julin; Electa, Mrs. 
Etta B. Turner; Warder, Mrs. Janette M. 
Morrison; Sentinel, Mr. James E. Ward. 
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August and September Fur Sale 


We have on display a wonderful collection of high-grade furs made up in 
the most desirable 1920-21 fashions to be sold for a limited time at prices 25% less 
than present manufacturing prices. 


LIMITED NUMBERS 

GENUINE HUDSON SEAL COATS—Plain and luxuriously trimmed 
—as low as $325.00 
RACCOON COATS—Cape collar, deep border and bell cuffs ps low as $185.00 
BEAUTIFUL SEALINE COATS—Belted Models —as low as $135.00 
Other attractive coats of Australian Opossum, Marmot, Muskrat, 
Pony, Nutria from $95.00 


upwards 


Scarfs, Collars, Coatees and Muffs of every description at attractive prices. 


WE ARE SHOWING a beautiful assortment of new Wraps and Dolmans 
in Hudson Seal, Mole, Squirrel and Mink—from $450.00 up to $2,000.00 


Select your furs now at present prices. For a small deposit we will hold them 
free of charge in storage until ready to wear. 


REPAIRING AND REMODELING— Specializing in repairs and make-overs by 
the most expert workmen. We offer to completely remodel any fur coat for a limited 
time. ..$45.00 (Regular store price $100.00) 


CADIFF & ROBERTS 
Exclusive Wholesale and Retail FURRIERS 
528-529 Little Building Telephone BEACH 6210 80 Boylston St., Boston 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 
The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street te Springfield, Mass. 
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Cc NUTs “4 


FANCY SALTED NUTS 


PIMONGS one occecacsen acess Tb $1.40 Pistachios ......... -... Ib $1.40 

Brazil Nuts s saawees cave Ib 1.50 Pignolias 3 sias sewsanayere tb 1.20 

BUDGE 6c ewenaennsts ws tb 1.40 Jumbo Peanuts ........ Tb .65 

PPOGATIS. .o coneuer s:-d.3:0 wreieuoiesens tb 2.00 Walnuts ............... Th: 1.25 
DMised. NO cccctancvisccurssn cease $1.40 


(all prices are subject to change without notice) 


Please enclose postage when ordering by mail 


PURITAN PEANUT COMPANY 


64 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Tel. Fort Hill 4780 


ers PRCRCRCNORCNORCRCHONORE 
LODGE OR CHAPTER 


Cards, Invitations, Programs, Stationery 
Engraved or Printed 
In the Approved Styles 


Corsets A Wonderful Saving 


if you buy your corsets now. 
All corsets fitted and satisfaction guaranteed 


59 Temple Pl., R 807 
ANNA B. ADOLPH, poston, "Mass. hel. 9188-M 


HEADACHES OR GLASSES 
CONSULT BARRON’S 


OPTOMETRISTS 
59 Temple PI. Suite 1100, Boston, Mass. 
| Telephone Beach 2860 for a ppointm ent 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


PEMBERTON 7 SQUARE 
CRROROCROROKORORORORORORXORO RORORO? 


BS 
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For a Better Class of Jobbing 
Call 


a 
Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley SEIBORLICH & SHEDD 
PAINTERS and DECORATORS 
P. D. G. Matron 150 Tyler Street Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, TEL. BEACH 2077 


Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. ALL SORTS 


E. S. Woven Floor Rug. 
No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street : Bix—lIt is impossible to take something 
from nothing you know. 


The Albany Rooms 14-15 Dix—Well, you can come pretty close to 
Telephone Hay, 2443-J, Boston it when you can take the conceit out of 
some people. 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


Besse, Osborn & Odell 


INCORPORATED 


Sheepskin Manufacturers 


TANNERIES : 
Peabody, Mass. Clinton, Maine 


51 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone 


L. MILLER COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 
MEN’'S CLOTHES 


182 Summer Street 
cor. High Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


ALL SUPPLIES 


For All 
MASONIC 
BODIES 


Knights Templar 
Uniforms 
Shrine Costumes 
and Fez 


O. E. S. Chapter 
REGALIA AND 
SUPPLIES 


Separate Catalogs 
for each branch 
free on request 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Printing, Multigraphing, 
Facsimile Letters, 
Mailing, Addressing, 
Folding 


wa) 
The Duntlin Mailing Co., Inc. 


126 Massachusetts Avenue 
Over the Subway Sta. Tel. Back Bay 4300 


INCORPORATED 1890 


The Garren Soap Manufacturing Company 


TEXTILE SOAPS 


77 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DO NOT SAVE Wildey 


in a miserly way. Enjoy the fruits of ° 

your labors to a reasonable extent. Savings Ban k 
But be sure to accumulate by System- 

atic Saving an amount sufficient to safe- 


guard your family in case of sickness or 
misfortune—to educate your children and 


52 BOYLSTON STREET 


provide for a comfortable old age. Be- 
gin now. BOSTON 
Money deposited in the Savings De- 


partment of the INTERNATIONAL Money deposited on or before 
dividend at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum has just been paid. 


TRUST COMPANY is placed on inter- 
est on the First day of Each Month. A 
Sept. 15 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, 
President. Will draw interest from that date. 


45 Milk St. 
Branch, 115 Summer St. 


Total Resources $395 10,090.22 


SEND FOR 


“BANKING BY MAIL” . 


We Specialize On 


Victrolas 
and Records 


All the wanted models—instruments 
of beauty and guaranteed Quality. 


PANETT FUR CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


Repairing and 
Remodeling one 
of our Specialties. 


—Terms on the square—business-like, 
arranged for YOUR convenience. 


—All available Victor records—expert 


Reasonable individual service—mail orders filled. 


Prices 
Come in and 


Examine 
Our Stock 


At 22 Boylston Street 


Near the MASONIC TEMPLE 


8 WINTER STREET 
Rooms 300-301 Tel. Beach 5746 
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New Dress Suits 
To Let 


Special prices on slightly 
used Dress Suits; 
Suitable for Lodge 

Work, etc. 


READ & WHITE 
Tailors 


Regal Bldg. 
111 Summer St., Boston 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 

In RENEWING and 


REPAIRING of All 
Kinds of LEAKY ROOFS. 
Only First-class Work Done and Charges as 
Reasonable as Consistent with the Best of 
Workmanship 


CAREFUL ESTIMATES and EXPERT 
ADVICE gladly given. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
75 Pitts Street, Boston, 14, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 3700 


H. J. SEILER CoO. 
Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years of Service 
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Quality First 
Boston 


Garter 
Views 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children. 


a ANNUAL 


—— 
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W oodside 


Service 


represents 
in the 
highest 
degree 

the ultimate 


—ae 

motor 
road-travel— 
maximum safety 


t 

i 

: 

at 

minimum cost 
consistent 
with its 


unquestioned 
pre-eminence 


ee 


Woodside Motor Livery 


222 Eliot St., Boston 


Telephone Beach 5130-5131 


+ Starrett Hack Saws 


For forty years the products of The L. S, 
STARRETT COMPANY have helped ma 
chinists serve the country’s need. 

Send for Starrett’s Hack Saw Chart “EL” 


The L. S. Starrett Company 


The World’s Greatest Tool Makers 
Mfrs. of Hack Saws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 42.49 
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1870 — 1920 


FLOWERS 


IN ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

We have made Masonic presentation bouquets 
and funeral tributes since 1870 for Lodges, 
Chapters, Councils, Commanderies and Consistor- 
ies. Should you feel that you are not getting 
flower work to suit you from others, try us, please. 
Telephone or telegraph your orders at our expense, 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, Incorporated 


225 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEXT TO MAJESTIC THEATRE 
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sand 


H. N. 
FISH 
HOC Company 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Sold only in the 
best stores 
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WEST ROXBURY 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


55 Kilby Street, 
Boston 
SHARES NOW ON SALE 
LAST DIVIDEND 5% 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 
The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 


ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridge 4373 


GINGER ALE 
Nobscot Ginger Ale 


MADE FROM 


Moisant Ozonized Water 


171 MILK ST. Tel. Main 4457 BOSTON 


Position as housekeeper in home of an 
elderly Mason. Can take care of the 
home and contribute the experience of 
practical nurse in case of need. Address 
F. C. W., care of this office. 


TATIONERY 
The HOP 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


Hill -Smith The GTATIONERY 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Bosten 


i 


| 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 


and Relined 
Raw Furs Bought 


Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


— now IS — 


THE TIME 


to go over your Lodge : 
upplies, and send lists & 
of articles needed to 
PETTIBONE’S. 
Then, when Fall work 
starts, and you are 
snowed under with de- 
tail, your Lodge will 
be in tip top shape to 
handle its candidates. 


Catalogs on any branch 
of Masonry sent tothose 
interested. Direct Fac- 
tory-to-Customer Ser- 
vice. 


PETTIBONE’S ~~ 


CINCINNATI 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Collars. Jewels, 
Jewelry, 


K. T. Uniforms, 
Chapter. Council. 


Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 


Collars and Jewels 
Replated 


Regalia Repalred 


Lambskin Aprons. No.7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 
in, unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality, doz., $18 UU 


THE BOSTON REGALIA Co. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 


SIlk U. S. Flag 4!4 x 5! feet, Pole, Eagle or Spear 
with STAND $25.00 up 


A. E. QUICK 


Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATZENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 


Telephones 594-J 
Res. 594-M 


Oxidized, silver or bronze. 
By mail, 25 cents. 

Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 
held, etc. 

Engraving, per letter, .02 

Also for K.T., A.A.S.R. 
Shrine, I.0.0.F., K.P. 
and other societies, 

Agents wanted in every Lodge; 
No. 4051. .25 good commissions, 

Order one. Ask for other specialties, Free Post Cards, 
Calendars, Book and Jewelry Catalogs, etc. 

Macoy Pub. & Masonic Supply Co. 
45, 47, 49 John St.. New York. [Jewelry Dept. 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Burnishing Undertakers 


838 Beacon St. Corer of Arundel St. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


GAnvertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


ROBERT BURLEN 
Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass 


ROBERT BURLEN & A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 


q@ SOLD D) 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 
Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) _Hay. #100 410! 


NOTES 


Mother (at the Zoo)—What do you think 
of the baby leopards, Elsie? Aren’t they 
handsome? 

Elsie—But do they always come in the 
same pattern, Mamma? 


“When a girl gets married she is apt to 
think that her troubles are over.” 

“Yes” she doesn’t seem to realize that 
things can go amiss with a Mrs.” 


One secret that is not common gossip is 
the secret of success. 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 
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Westerly Granite Co., Inc. 
355 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Artistic Memorials of Granite, Marble, Bronze and Slate, erected throughout the 
United States. Booklet of designs sent upon request. 
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